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THE BOOKLESS HOUSE. 
By Cares F. RicHarpson, 

My father’s useful life was that of a village doctor. 
As he went about his practice, by day or night, in the 
town or the surrounding country, he used to keep his 
eyes open, and to try to minister to something more 
than the sick bodies of his patients. The word of 
friendly counsel, the promotion of schools and their 
work, the development of the children’s musical 
powers, all such things interested him; but most of 
all, as he was a book-lover, the growth of the town 
library and of the reading habit. The need of the 
last was constantly manifest to him, for in his cease- 
less rounds he never failed to enter house after house 
which he aptly described as “literary Saharas,” with- 
out a living leaf of literature, ora single refreshing 
draught from the springs of genius. 

One does not need to be a doctor ora minister to 
be sadly familiar with such dreary abodes. They are 
less numerous, perhaps, than when my father died, 
but they are plenty enough still. Their dearth of 
reading-matter may not be so absolute as that of a 
railway-station or a hotel parlor, but it is pitiful. You 
and I often visit such houses, and we know by heart 
the very titles of their melancholy “ libraries,” if their 
few books deserve that name, or gathered as they 
have been by the irony of luck. There isa huge 
“family Bible,” the neglected fetich of the unwarmed 
parlors, resting on the chilling marble-top table in 
lonely and begilt grandeur. Grouped about it, in 
various awkward attitudes that never suggest actual 
use, are a subscription-life of Abraham Lincoln, a 
“fringed ’”’ copy of some famous hymn, a “ Friend- 
ship’s Offering’ of 1842, given to mother as a 
wedding present, and an autograph album, perched 
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on top of the inevitable collection of family worthies 
whose counterfeit presentments, in most unnatural 
attitude and expression, have been caught by the 
photography of the past two decades. Elsewhere, if 
bookcases or ‘“‘ whatnots”’ there be, one may find 
half-a-dozen text-books, neither very new nor very 
valuable; Mrs. Hemans and Mr. Tupper; ‘“ The 
Wide, Wide World,” well-worn; a few juveniles, ill- 
worn; and acampaign life of General Garfield or 
Samuel J. Tilden. A couple of hymn-books, maybe, 
repose on the cabinet organ; and if by chance you 
find a stray presentation copy of a real poem like 
‘‘Snow-Bound”’ or ‘ Evangeline,” or an actually 
readable miscellany of the ‘*‘ Harper’s Magazine” or 
“Century ” type, you seize it with an avidity very 
unlike the impartial indifference felt toward it by its 
owner, who regards it as exactly on a level with the 
pamphlet novel bought by a guest on his hitherward 
railway-trip, and accidentally left behind. 

Now, for actual poverty I have the highest respect, 
but for literary Saharas I have none, when their 
owners live in five-thousand dollar houses, keep a 
horse and carriage, spend two hundred dollars a year 
for an individual’s clothing, take a trip to the city once 
a year, contribute liberally to their church, and are 
willing to send their sons and daughters to school or 
college. How can you educate a child without 
accustoming him to an atmosphere of books? As 
well expect him to grow to be an artist with only a few 
daubs on the walls of his childhood home. Few can 
paint, but all ought to read. I never knew a child to 
acquire the reading habit after fifteen years of age; 
and yet parents expect their progeny to get the most 
of learning at school and of piety at Sunday-school. 
Saharas will starve them, though their sands be golden. 
If men are content to read nothing but the daily 
paper, and women nothing at all, or nothing better 
than an occasional borrowed novel or Sunday-school 
book, let them say, at least, with Froebel; ‘Come, 
let us live for our children.” 

We call ourselvesa nation of readers, and so weare. 
But when we think of the discouraging circumstances 
of the case, let us remember that there is plenty 
of work left for the literary helper to do. Doctor, 
minister, school-teacher, librarian, editor, bookseller, 
book-lover, must all pull together. They must tell 
house-holders that the standard reference Shakes- 
peare, or the best-type Bacon’s Essays can be bought 
for a dollar, and very respectable editions of most of 
our principal English poems or prose works for half 
that sum. Ten dollars will give you standard or 
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interesting—and standard books are the most inter- 
esting after all—works adequate for six months’ 
leisure. Let us intimate to friends, subject to the 
canons of courtesy and good judgment, that it is poor 
policy to spend twenty-five dollars for a table, and 
then leave it to support a miserable array of hap-haz- 
ard literature of the humblést order. A good set of 
Bancroft or Motley is a better piece of furniture than 
a handsome rug; and if we must choose between 
Dickens and a placque, let us take Dickens. Our 
latter-day art-revival in the home is meritorious, but a 
book revival would be better in every way. Even 
keramics cannot make us learned. 

This bookish poverty is by no means restricted to 
the country. There are city folk in plenty whose 
annual house-rent is ten or twenty times the value of 
all the books they own in the world, Folks will spend 
four dollars a day at a hotel, or toss a quarter to an 
officious hall-boy, who never dream of buying a book. 
In fact, actually duyémg anything to read is, to many 
minds, the last resort, to be accepted only as a grim 
necessity. Among readers, and rich ones at that, 
there are some who will wait a year for their turn in 
the town library or reading club,or will walk five miles 
to hunt up a book that may be borrowed, but never 
dream of an actual purchase, so long as humble beg- 
ging, or belated sponging ona neighbor’s good-nature 
or respectable deodorized stealing is possible. They 
want little but fiction, and their fiction must be ex- 
tracted in some way that does not inure to the 
good of author, printer, publisher, bookseller. Fifty 
dollars for a luxury—or for a really praiseworthy 
charity—comes readily from bookless house-owners 
who are horrified that ‘ John Ward, Preacher ’’ isn’t 
published in one of the pamphlet libraries, and who 
complain that Cousin William never even sent them a 
copy of his “ History of the Non-Combatants in the 
War of the Revolution ’’—on which Cousin William 
spent ten years’ patient toil, and from which his copy- 
right receipts to date have been $9.82. 

Good reader, this little sermon of mine, despite its 
seeming bitterness, is of the pleasantest sort. It 
doesn’t “‘hit’’ me, who used in earliest childhood to 
pick up old iron that I might sell it at the junk-shop 
and buy long-longed-for volumes at the book-shop. 
Nor does it rebuke you, for your interest in literature 
is shown by the fact that you are reading this periodi- 
cal. Severity is easily endurable when it falls upon 
somebody else. But we really have a duty in the 
matter, a duty demanding all the tact we possess. 
Let us become determined literary missionaries, as 
zealous as the Jesuits Mr. Parkman portrays, and as 
discreet as Penn among the Indians, for the conver- 
sion of all the bookless homes within our acquaint- 
ance. 


=Edgar Saltus has in preparation a volume of short 
stories to be entitled ‘‘ Annochiature.”’ 
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EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman, poet and critic, was born 
October 8, 1833, in Hartford, Conn. He is the son of 
Col. Edmund Burke Stedman and Elizabeth C. Dodge, 
a lady distinguished for her literary ability as well as 
for her beauty. After the death of Col. Stedman 
and Mrs. Stedman’s subsequent marriage with the 
Hon. William B. Kinney, United States Minister to 
Turin, Edmund, then in his sixth year, was transferred 
to the care of his great-uncle at Norwich, Conn. 
Here he remained until he was sixteen, when he 
entered Yale College, where he distinguished himself 
by his Greek and Latin compositions, and his poem, 
“Westminster Abbey ”’ (printed in the Yale Literary 
Magazine), gained for him a first prize. He left 
college at the age of nineteen, and became editor of 
the Norwich Zribune. In 1853 he married Miss 
Laura Hyde Woodworth, and the following year 
became editor of the Winsted (Conn.) Hera/d. 

In 1856 he moved to New York City, where 
he contributed to Vanity Fair, Putnam's Monthly, 
Harper's Magazine, and other periodicals. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he went to the front as 
war-correspondent to the New York Wordd, his crisp, 
incisive style, keen powers of observation, and fine 
imaginative faculty making his communications 
models of what such articles should be. In 1865 he 
settled down in New York as a broker in Wall Street, 
in which business he is still engaged, his literary work 
being all done after office hours and during his vaca- 
tions. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman ranks as one of the 
foremost of the later American poets. His most 
original vein is, perhaps, best seen in his light and 
essentially lyrical pieces. But this is not to say that 
these do not frequently show native power, fine fancy, 
dramatic vigor, and tender and true sentiment. 
“Pan in Wall Street’? and “‘ The Lord’s-Day Gale,” 
are among the best of these. 

Mr. Stedman’s poems which first attracted the 
public attention were ‘The Diamond Wedding,” a 
brilliant social satire, ‘‘ Lager Bier,’’ and ‘‘ How Old 
John Brown Took Harper’s Ferry.” These first 
appeared in the New York 77zbune, in 1859, and were 
published later in book form, with other poems, under 
the title, ‘‘Poems, Lyric and Idyllic.” ‘Alice of 
Monmouth,” a picture of war experience in Wash- 
ington and Virginia, during the first two years of the 
war, written while he was in Washington, was his 
next poetic production. This was followed by ‘‘ The 
Blameless Prince,’’ published in 1869, one of the 
longest and most elaborate of his works. 

In 1874, with T. B. Aldrich, he edited ‘‘ Cameos,”’ 
selected from the works of Walter Savage Landor; 
also, with an introduction, the Poems of Austin Dobson. 
About 1875, Mr. Stedman began to devote himself to 
critical writing, and contributed to Scvzbner’s Magazine 
a series of sketches of the poets and poetry of Great 
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Britain from the accession of Queen Victoria to the 
*present time. 

These were rewritten and published as “ Victorian 
Poets.” This volume is an elaborate review of con- 
temporary English verse, constituting a most valuable 
hand-book to the poetic literature of this period. Ten 
years later he brought out in a similar manner “ Poets 
of America,”’ a critical review of American poets and 
poetry than which we are unable to recall any truer 
estimate of the literature of our age and country or 
one expressed in a clearer and more captivating style. 
The book has met with deserved success, having gone 
through several editions. In 1877 was published 
‘“‘Hawthorne, and other Poems;”’ this tribute to the 
great novelist being the finest yet paid to his memory. 
In 1884 a “‘ Household Edition” of Mr. Stedman’s 
poems was brought out, and his whole works in three 
volumes in 1885. He is now engaged with Miss 
Ellen M. Hutchinson on “A Library of American 
Literature,” to be completed in ten volumes, of which 
six are now published. This when completed will be 
the most thorough vésumé of this great subject that 
has ever been given to the public. 

Mr. Stedman has on different public occasions read 
his own poems, such as his “Gettysburg,’’ at the 
annual meeting of the Army of the Potomac in 
Cleveland, and the ‘‘ Dartmouth Ode,” before that 
college in 1871, and his ‘‘ Monument to Greeley,”’ at 
the dedication of the monument to that great journal- 
ist, of whom, especially in his younger days, Mr. Sted- 
man was an ardent admirer. 

He. has been engaged at intervals during many 
years on a complete metrical translation of the Greek 
idyllic poets. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
By A. E. Wartrous. 


There are signs and tokens of the formation among 
us of a Balzac cult, with all its attending prodigies of 
Balzac societies, circles and symposia. Balzac trans- 
lations have been increasing to a marked extent within 
the last five years, but it was left for Mr. George 
Frederic Parsons to load down the novelist’s fantasy of 
“‘Seraphita”’ with a ninety-page introduction. Mr. 
Parsons has all the outward and visible signs of the 
interpreter of genius. He abounds in what the late 
Mr. Titmarsh called the “ hoight of foine language.” 
He delights in capitalizing the first letters of words 
that usually begin inlower case type. He is as familiar 
with Plato as he is with Madame Blavatsky, and as 
certain of Goethe’s inner meaning as he is of Sweden- 
borg’s. At the same time it is greatly to be doubted if 
the interest in Balzac will be greatly increased by 
Mr. Parsons’ introduction or Miss Wormeley’s trans- 
lation. The creator of the ‘Comedie Humaine” was 
much more at home ‘“‘on London (Paris) stones’’ than 
by Norwegian fiords. Intense humanity, particu- 
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larly frail humanity, is his province, and his genius 
shines with a much more steady flame through the 
earthiness of ‘‘ Pere Goriot,” (or even, alack! of the 
“Contes Drolatiques’’) than through the strained spir- 
ituality of ‘‘Seraphita."” There are people who like 
that sort of thing, but those people will have found Mr. 
Sonnett’s ‘‘ Karma” or Theophile Gautier’s ‘‘ Spirite”’ 
more entertaining metaphysics than the great 
Honoré’s essay in Swedenborgianism. 
x" % 

“The Queen of Bedlam” is not the diary of an 
amateur lunatic or the story of a keeper, but another 
of Captain King’s pretty little romances of army life 
on the frontier. ‘‘Bedlam” is merely “the ram- 
shackle, two-story frame rookery (at Laramie), once 
sacred to the bachelor element.” The story is said 
to be one of the Sioux war of 1876, but one sees more 
of the hospital than the camp. By this means the love- 
making is facilitated and if Captain King prefers 
Venus to Marsit is probably because he is an old 
and modest soldier, and if he is not a Charles Lever 
to the American cavalryman it is perhaps because 
there are no Charles O’Malleys in the service. 

x» 

There is not a fish nor a fisherman in or about Penn- 
sylvania waters who has not had cause to bless A. M. 
Spangler, President of the Anglers’ Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, for his constant defence of 
their mutual though widely differing rights. It is the 
fishermen, however, who have to thank him this time, 
for in a little pamphlet of less than a hundred pages 
he has betrayed the haunts of perch, shad, catfish, 
moccasin, carp, pike and bass to the veriest amateur 
of the patient art, and moreover has added stores of 
sound advice as to how to line the finny tribes from 
their hiding places. ‘‘ Near By Fresh and Salt Water 
Fishing,” is the title of the little book which tells 
where, when and how to go and will make two anglers 
grow where one grew before. 


* 
%* * 


It is doubtful if Thomas Moore ever had a more 
devoted admirer than Mr. Henry H. Goodrich, of 
Philadelphia, who has} written, dedicated to the Irish 
National League, and had published a memorial 
birthday poem to the Irish Bard, in fifty-three semi- 
Spenserian stanzas. Mr. Goodrich chronicles nearly 
everything Moore ever wrote, from “‘ Lalla Rookh”’ to 
the ‘Fudge Family,” describes all his travels from 
Teheran to Wissahickon, and apologizes for his 
strictures on America. The verses are permeated 
with an affection for Ireland as deep as the venera- 
tion they show for Moore, and one can readily imagine 
the enthusiasm they aroused when read to the Irish 
ears for whom they were written. The book is prettily 
illustrated. 
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Mr. William L. Snyder, a New York lawyer, has 
designed and put together a legal crazy quilt in the 
shape of a compilation of the laws affecting marriage 
in the various States of the Union. It reflects great 
credit on his industry, andit is called ‘‘ The Geogra- 
phy of Marriage.” Of course its purpose is to advo- 
cate uniformity in the marriage laws of the several 
States, and the way which the author thinks best to 
secure this is by a convention of States, which shall 
recommend a constitutional amendment limiting the 
power of State courts and legislatures, and which 
shall also agree upon a separate law to be adopted by 
the separate legislatures. This seems to Mr. Snyder 
to be a better plan than the transfer of the whole 
subject to the Federal Government ; but he seems to 
forget that while such a convention might agree very 
easily upon such an excellent marriage law as that, 
for instance, of New York, it would have no power 
whatever to bring the separate legislaturesjto its way of 
thinking. Such are legislatures, and such are politics 
that the morganatic alliance of any State ‘‘ boss”’ 
might upset in any State the execution of the neat 
plan which Governor Hill devised and Mr. Snyder 
approves. The difficulties in the way of remedying 
this evil seem almost insurmountable, but the end 
will probably be in the stretching of the elastic United 
States Constitution by amendment to meet the situa- 
tion. The end will be achieved when the whole 
country is aroused to the ever-growing encroach- 
ment of the divorce court upon the sanctity of the 
marriage relation. Such books as Mr. Snyder’s, 
and that of Father Convers, noticed last month, do 
unmitigated good in arousing the country to that 
encroachment. 


* 
* * 


There is not much that is new or hitherto undiscov- 
ered in John Fiske’s ‘“‘ Beginnings of New England,” 
but there is much that is broad, comprehensive and 
philosophical. Mr. Fiske’s method is well known. 
History to him is not of the doings of men, but of the 
progress of ideas, and the book traces the course of 
the development of the Separatist idea in the English 
church polity to the American idea in the Declaration 
ot Independence. For Mr. Fiske finds the germ of 
American liberty in New England, and the reader 
is apt to forget in his company that when the begin- 
nings of the Union were arrived at the great parts in 
them were not taken by New Englanders, but Virgin- 
ians, New Yorkers and Pennsylvanians. In truth, the 
original New England idea of government was not 
American nor democratic, nor even English, but Jew- 
ish and theocratic, Itis a very old fling that the 
Puritans hanged Quakers, but it puts a new and strong 
light on the Puritanic theocracy to recall the fact that 
after the clergy had counseled the magistrates to put 
the Quakers to death the bloody business was stop- 
ped by a missive from an English King, Charles II, 
who, Mr. Fiske, a little ungenerously says had no 
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desire to save the Quakers, but desired to establish a 
precedent of toleration in favor of his friends, thes 
Catholics. 

Still, as Mr. Fiske points out—and he is nowhere 
more successful than in his discrimination between 
the various ideas shaping the various governments of 
the handful of 26,000 people who made their exodus 
from England in the years 1620-40—if it was theo- 
cracy in Massachusetts it was pure democracy in 
Connecticut, and tolerant paternalism in Rhode Island. 

Jefferson himself could not have, and did not phrase 
the American idea more clearly in 1776 than did the 
Rev. Thomas Hooker, pastor of the Newtown church, 
in 1635, saying, “In matters which concern the com- 
mon good, a general council, chosen by all, to trans- 
act businesses which concern all I conceive most suit- 
able to rule and most safe for the relief of the whole.” 
And three years later, after he and his flock had 
migrated to Connecticut, the statesman-dominie, in 
his sermon before the opening session of the new 
colony's General Court, laid down the principle that 
“the foundation of authority is laid in the free con- 
sent of the people.” This was high ground in 1638 
and Mr. Fiske may be justified in calling Thomas 
Hooker the father of American Democracy. 

Incidentally Mr. Fiske deals rudely with a Penn- 
sylvania tradition, when he says that the immunity of 
the Quaker colony from Indian raids was not the 
result of Quaker methods, but of the fear of the 
Delawares for the Iroquois, the firm allies of the 
English. 


* 
* * 


Whatever kind of government they had these same 
New Englanders wanted plenty of it. Here is a part 
of the list of town officers collected by Professor 
Howard of the University of Nebraska, in his ‘‘ Local 
Constitutional History of the United States.”’ 

Sealers of weights and measures, sealers of leather, 
sealers and inspectors of brick makers, cutters of 
fish, cutters of staves, inspectors of hides for trans- 
portation, measurers of grain, measurers of boards, 
measurers of salt, packers of flesh and fish, inspectors 
of the killing of deer, preservers of deer and deer 
beeves, surveyors of lumber, corders of wood and 
overseers of wood corders, rebukers of boys, persons 
to keep dogs out of church, town cannoneers, town 
fishers, town grubbers and town doctors. This list 
with its references to the records of a dozen New 
England towns is a fair example of the enormous 
labor undertaken and accomplished by this western 
scholar in the preparation of his great work. It were 
a titanic task to search out th? municipal history of 
these New England towns ashe has done, but the 
New York county, the Maryland manor, the Virginia 
parish have received the like attention at his hands, 
where the records permitted, and the result is a most 
astounding volume of curious information arranged 
as symmetrically as its huge bulk allows. And yet 
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some may ask cuz dono? It may have been left to 
the American people to restore the local self govern- 
ment of the Saxons united with the most scientific of 
general governments devised in all time. But looking 
at the condition of most of our municipalities, whose 
taxes put to shame the extortions which led the first 
Charles to the gallows, whose debts inversely rival 
in splendor the virgin treasuries of Indian rajahs, 
whose collection of revenue is waste and whose dis- 
tribution of revenues is plunder, one is apt to inquire 
if the complete restoration of local self government 
is altogether a glorious thing, and whether our Eng- 
lish cousins should not have been warned from the 
imitative experiment in this direction which they are 
now making. 


* 
* * 


Professor Gairdner is constantly losing the perspec- 
tive in his study of ‘“ Henry the Seventh”’ in the 
Twelve English Statesmen series. There is a great 
deal in it about scores of skirmishes, raids and 
risings which Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, for in- 
stance, might make very interesting, but which Pro- 
fessor Gairdner cannot, and might, therefore, dispense 
with. What is wanting in a sketch of this sort is a 
broad, firm outline of this remarkable man’s char- 
acter, The materials for it are in the book, collected 
with great care, but the reader has to form the picture 
for himself. We do not find it anywhere said for 
instance, though it says itself to any one even super- 
ficially familiar with English history, that the first of 
the Tudors was pre-eminently England’s statesman 
king. Before the Tudors the great kings were war- 
riors, after them were no great kings, but tyranny, 
rebellion, and then in due evolution constitutional 
government by party. While each of the Tudors was 
a statesman, the last two (Henry VIII and Elizabeth) 
were undoubtedly devoid of the diplomatic tempera- 
ment which distinguished their great progenitor. But 
the story, although it lacks breadth of touch can not 
fail to interest and enlighten. It is the story of the 
ruler who, coming with a cloudy title to a distracted 
kingdom and a slippery crown, left behind him the 
glorious England of the reformation. 


* 
% * 


From Henry the conqueror of Ireland to Henry 
the deliverer is a natural step, which the American 
edition of Robert Dunlop's “ Life of Grattan ’’ enables 
us totake. There was a time difference of several 
centuries between these two great Henrys, but of 
difference in their Irish experiences very little. One 
thought that he had firmly established English rulein 
the volatile island; thea other, Irish independence. 
Yet English rule did nut remain established longer 
than the king’s life, when it was left for his strong- 
handed son to establish it over again, and the 
“‘ Squire”’ lived long enough to know his dream of 
constitutional government only as a recollection to 
him fighting in an English Parliament for the rights 
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of Irish Catholics, and much fretted, by the way, by 
the intractability of arising young anti-vetoist agitator 
—O’Connell by name. 

Mr. Dunlop is the most judicial of biographers. 
He strikes the note of Grattan’s failure when he says 
that when he achieved the liberty of the Irish parlia- 
ment and resisted its reform he builded on a quick- 
sand. 

The parliament was not worthy of freedom. That 
was the long and short of it, and so the Union came 
and left the little space of years between 1782 and 
1800 as the era of Irish liberty. It is bootless, but it 
is nevertheless fascinating to imagine what would have 
been the result had the same inspiration which led 
Ireland to independence of the English parliament 
led it to the reform of its own. But Ireland thought 
that all was done, that the millennium had arrived. 
Ireland huzzaed and feasted and gratefully gave 
Grattan £50,000, and Grattan’s £50,000 was about all 
the substantial benefit that remained from the Volun- 
teer’s peaceful revolution of 1782. 


* 
%* * 


The history of Grattan’s time is particularly the 
history of oratory. If government was not by gabble 
then it certainly never was, though Mr. Carlyle 
thought that tongue rule was a peculiar phenomenon 
of his own era, forgetting that government by gabble 
had largely been superseded by government by 


gossip, z. ¢., the supplanting of oratory by the news- 


paper. It is natural, therefore, that Volume I of the 
Victoria Library, which is devoted to British Oratory, 
should begin with the speeches of Grattan and Pitt. 
They were not perhaps the greatest orators of their 
oratorical time, for there was a Burke among these 
contemporaries, a Fox and a Curran, to say nothing 
of a score of lesser lights. But Grattan and Pitt 
undoubtedly accomplished more by their oratory 
than any other men of their time; they undoubtedly 
governed by gabble. Those of their speeches which 
have been reprinted are entirely on the Irish question, 
and the Editor naively and truthfully remarks that 
“the reader will learn that little or nothing new has 
been said on this question since the time when Pitt 
and his great contemporaries discussed it.” Holding 
this belief the Editor has wisely and kindly made no 
extracts from Mr. Gladstone’s Irish speeches, but holds 
him to his argument in Mr. Bradlaugh’s behalf “On 
Parliamentary Oaths.” The other extracts in the vol- 
ume are from Peel on the “Corn Laws,” Bright on 
‘Parliamentary Reform’’ and Earnest Jones, the 
‘* Chartists’ Defense of Democracy,” 


=The London Atheneum says: Mr. Andrew Lang 
and Mr. Rider Haggard are said to be writing a work 
of imagination together. This may, it is to be hoped, 
prove a happy marriage of plot and style, but who 
will there be to review Mr. Haggard? 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


We reprint from the Christian Union the following 
list of one hundred “‘ best books for boys.”’ 


ALDRICH.—Story of a Bad Boy. 

ALTON, EDWARD.—Among the Law-makers. 

ANDERSEN, HANS.—Fairy Tales. 2 vols. 

BAKER, SIR SAMUEL.—Cast up by the Sea. 

BoLTon, Mrs. SARAH K.—Poor Boys who Became 
Famous. 

Brooks, E.S.—Chivalric Days. Historic Boys. 

Brooks, NoAH.—The Fairport Nine. 

BUCKLEY, ARABELLA B.—Fairy Land of Science. 
Winners in Life’s Race. Our Friends with Hoofs and 
Claws. Our Friends with Fur and Feathers. 

BuRNETT, Mrs, F. H.—Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

BUTTERWORTH, HEZEKIAH.—Zig-Zag Journeys in 
Europe. Zig-Zag Journeys in the Orient. 

CLEMENS, SAMUEL (Mark Twain.)—Tom Sawyer. 
Huckleberry Finn. The Prince and the Pauper. 

COFFIN, C. C.—The Boys of ’76. The Boys of ’61. 
The Story of Liberty. Old Times in the Colonies. 
Building the Nation. 

Cooper, J. F.—Deerslayer. 
Pathfinder. The Pilot. 

DE Fog, DANIEL.—Robinson Crusoe. 

Diaz, Mrs. A. M.—The William Henry Letters. 

DICKENS, CHARLES.—Oliver Twist. Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

DopcE, Mrs. M. M.—Hans Brinker. 
Dorothy. 

Du CHAILLU, PAUL B.—Country of the Dwarfs. 
Explorations and adventures in Equatorial Africa. A 
Journey to Ashango Land. Lost in the Jungle. 
Stories of the Gorilla Country. My Apingi Kingdom. 
Wild Life under the Equator. 

EGGLESTON, EpwarRD.—Hoosier Schoolboy. Hoo- 
sier Schoolmaster. 

HALE, LucretIA P.—The Peterkin Papers. 

Henty, G. A.—St. George for England. The 
Lion of St. Mark. In Times of Peril. Out on the 
Pampas. The Cat of Bubastes. With Clive in 
India. In Freedom’s Cause. True to the Old Flag. 
The Lion of the North. In the Reign of Terror. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. Orange and Green. 

HuGHES, THOMAS.—Tom Brown at Rugby. 

JOHNSON, RossITER.—Pheton Rogers. 

Knox, T. W.—Boy Travelers in Siam and Java. 
Boy Travelers in Japan and China. Boy Travelers 
in Egypt and the Holy Land. 

MaArryat, CAPT. FRED’K.—Mr. Midshipman Easy. 

PaGE, THoMAS NELSON.—Two Little Confederates. 

PARTON, JAMES P.—Captains of Industry. 

PyLe, Howarp.—Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood. 

REID, MAyNE.—The Boy Hunters. 
Climbers. Boy Slaves. Bush Boys. 

Scott, WALTER. —(Ginn’s_ Edition). 
Durward. Ivanhoe. 


Last of the Mohicans. 


Donald and 


The Cliff 


Quentin 
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ScupDER, Horace E.—Bodleys Afloat; Bodleys 
on Wheels. (1 vol.) 

SOUTHEY, RoBERT.—Life of Nelson. 
form.) 

STEVENSON, ROBERT Louis.—Kidnapped. Treas- 
ure Island. 

STOCKTON, FRANK R.—A Jolly Fellowship. 

STOWE, HARRIET BEECHER.—Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 

SWIFT, JONATHAN.—Gulliver’s Travels. 

TROWBRIDGE, J. T.—Jack Hazard. Chance for 
Himself. Doing His Best. Fast Friends. His Own 
Master. Cudjoe’s Cave. Lawrence’s Adventures, 
Three Scouts. Bound in Honor. 

VERNE, JULES.—Twenty Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea. From the Earth tothe Moon. Round the 
World in Eighty Days. The Mysterious Island. 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth. Journey to the 
North Pole. At the North Pole. A Field of Ice. 

WiaGGIN, KATE D.—The Birds’ Christrnas Carol. 

Woop, J. H.—Homes Without Hands. 

YONGE, CHARLOTTE.—The Dove in the Eagle's 
Nest. The Chaplet of Pearls. 

Arabian Nights. Swiss Family Robinson. 
Theodolp, the Icelander. 


(Shortened 


EDWIN ARNOLD AS AN EDITOR. 


A New York newspaper man chanced to be placed 
next Sir Edwin Arnold at dinner recently and got 
into conversation with him. Naturally the talk 
touched on newspapers. Sir Edwin spoke with some 
pride of his many years’ continuous labor in a daily 
newspaper office. The New Yorker observed that 
very few people either here or in America ever 
thought of Sir Edwin Arnold as the editor of one of 
the most powerful newspapers on the globe—the 
Daily Telegraph—but every cultured man knew him 
and would remember him by his books, particularly 
the “‘ Light of Asia.” 

“And yet,” replied Sir Edwin, ‘‘ the hardest work 
of my life has been done on a daily newspaper. I 
have written more than 8,000 editorials.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold is generally spoken of among 
newspaper people in London as the editor of the 
Telegraph, but he is in no sense the editor as we 
understand the term in America. The Zelegraph 
office is the last place in the world to look for Sir 
Edwin, though his messenger comes there nearly 
every day with copy and takes away letters addressed 
to him. He works at home and in his club. His 
friends say he is a model of systematic labor. He 
can always be depended upon for a certain amount 
of copy within a certain time. His articles are never 
signed under any circumstances, but the regular 
readers of the paper know them well enough. Twenty 
years ago, when Sir Edwin’s poetic and very bombastic 
editorials were introduced as an innovation in British 
journalism, it was the fashion to laugh at them. But 
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they have aided materially in making the circulation 
and the reputation of the paper with which Sir Edwin 
is identified, and they have raised him from the post 
of editorial writer to nominal editor-in-chief. 

London Correspondent of N. Y. World. 


HOW EDWARD BELLAMY CAME TO 
WRITE ‘*LOOKING BACKWARD.”’ 


I accept more readily the invitation to tell in Zhe 
Nationalist how I came to write ‘‘ Looking Backward”’ 
for the reason that it will afford an opportunity to 
clear up certain points on which inquiries have been 
frequently addressed to me. I never had, previous 
to the publication of the work, any affiliations with 
any class or sect of industrial or social reformers nor, 
to make my confession complete, any particular 
sympathy with undertakings of the sort. 

In undertaking to write “‘ Looking Backward” I had, 
at the outset, no idea of attempting a serious contri- 
bution to the movement of social reform. The idea 
was of a mere literary fantasy, a fairy tale of social 
felicity. 

In order to secure plenty of elbow room for the fancy 
and prevent awkward collisions between the ideal 
structure and the hard facts of the real world, I fixed 
the date of the story in the year A. D. 3000. 

Emboldened by the impunity my isolated position 
secured me, I was satisfied with nothing less than the 
whole earth for my social palace. In its present form 
the story is a romance of the ideal nation, but in its 
first form it was a romance of an ideal world. 

The idea of committing the duty of maintaining 
the community to an industrial army, precisely as the 
duty of protecting it is entrusted to a military army, 
was directly suggested to me by the grand object les- 
son of the organization of an entire people for 
national purposes presented by the military system of 
universal service for fixed and equal terms, which 
has been practically adopted by the nations of Europe 
and theoretically adopted everywhere else as the only 
just and only effectual plan of public defense on a 
great scale. 

Something in this way it was that, no thanks to 
myself, I stumbled over the destined corner-stone of 
the new social order. It scarcely needs to be said 
that having once apprehended it for what it was, it 
became a matter of pressing importance to me to 
show it in the same light to other people. This led 
to a complete recasting, both in form and purpose, of 
the book I was engaged upon. Instead of a mere 
fairy tale of social perfection, it became the vehicle 
of a definite scheme of industrial reorganization. 
The form of a romance was retained, although 
with some impatience, in the hope of inducing the 
more to give it at least a reading. 

Instead of the year A. D. 3000, that of A. D. 2000 
was fixed upon as the date of the story. Ten centuries 
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had at first seemed to me none too much to allow 
for the evolution of anything like an ideal society, 
but with my new belief as to the part which the 
National organization of industry is to play in bring- 
ing in the good time coming, it appeared to me 
reasonable to suppose that by the year 2000 the order 
of things which we look forward to will already have 
become an exceedingly old story. 

Abridged from The Nationailist. 


THE FORTY IMMORTALS. 


A full list of the ‘‘ Forty Immortals” of the Famous 
French Academy, as revised and published for the 
year 1889: 

1, Sully-Prudhomme, best known by his popular 
poetry. 

2. Victor Duruy, a famous historian and Minister. 

3. Léon Say, best known through his works upon 
political economy. 

4. Octave Feuillet, a leading novelist and dramatist. 

5. Greard, a well-known French administrateur. 

6. Legouvé, dramatist: wrote ‘“ Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur.”’ 

7. Joseph Bertrand, a celebrated mathematician. 

8. V. Sardou, the most successful modern dramatist. 

g. Leconte de Lisle, best known by his political 
works. 

1o. John Lemoinne has been prominent in politics. 

11. C. Rousset is a well known historian. 

12. Maxime du Camp is a distinguished litterateur. 

13. Xavier Marmier wrote books of travel. 

14. Duc de Broglie, politician, son of an ex-Minis- 
ter. 

15. Jurien de la Gravier, a writer on maritime sub- 
jects. 

16. F. de Lesseps of Suez and Panama Canal fame. 

17. Taine, author of ‘‘ History of English Litera- 
ture.” 

18. De Vogué, authority on Russian literature. 

19. Emile Augier, moralist of dramatic literature. 

20. Alexandre Dumas, dramatic works, of which 
“La Dame aux Camelias”’ is the most famous. 

21. Pailleron is the wittiest French dramatic writer. 

22. Jules Claretie, director of the Comédie Fran- 
caise. 

23. Mezieres is a professor and litterateur. 

24. Renan, the famous religious controversialist. 

25. Cherbuliez, a distinguished novelist. 

26, Ed. Hervé, a French publicist and journalist. 

27. Emile Ollivier, lawyer, politician and ex-Minis- 
ter. 

28. De Mazade is a prominent publicist, and has 
published standard books on Spain and Italy. 

29. Rousse, lawyer and French jurisprudence. 

30. Duc d’Audiffret Pasquel, politician and Senator. 

31. Pasteur, the famous scientist. 
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2. Henri Meilhac, a favorite playwright and 

novelist. 

33- Camille Doucet, a well-known dramatic author. 

34. F. Coppée, one of the most popular French 
poets. 

35. Gaston Boissier, professor of literature. 

36. Duc d’Aumale, fourth son of King Louis 
Philippe. 

37. Mgr. Perraud, prominent ecclesiastical writer. 

38. Ludovic Halévy, a successful dramatic writer 
and former collaborator of No. 32, with whom he 
furnished the libretti for Offenbach’s most popular 
operettas. 

39. Jules Simon, a renowned politician. 

40. Comte d’Hauteville, Senator and _ political 
writer. Gil Blas. 


When do I love you most, sweet books of mine ? 
In strenuous morns when o’er your leaves I pore, 
Austerely bent to win austerest lore, 
Forgetting how the dewy meadows shine ; 
Or afternoons when honeysuckles twine 
About the seat, and to some dreamy shore 
Of old Romance, where lovers evermore 
Keep blissful hours, I follow at your sign ? 
Yea! ye are precious then, but most to me 
Ere lamplight dawneth, when low croons the fire 
To whispering twilight in my little room, 
And eyes read not, but sitting silently 
I feel your great hearts throbbing deep inquire 
And hear you breathing round me in the gloom. 
Bookworm. 


THE IMPROVED MANNERS OF THE 
NOVEL. 


The manners of the novel have been improving with 
those of its readers; that is all. Gentlemen no longer 
swear or lie drunk under the table, or abduct young 
ladies and shut them up in lonely country houses, or 
so habitually set about the ruin of their neighbor’s 
wives, as they once did. Generally, people now call 
a spade an agricultural implement; they have not 
grown decent without having also grown a little 
squeamish, but they have grown comparatively de- 
cent; there is no doubt about that. They require of 
a novelist whom they respect unquestionable proof of 
his seriousness, if he proposes to deal with certain 
phases of life; they require a sort of scientific de- 
corum. He can no longer expect to be received on 
the ground of entertainment only; he assumes a 
higher function. something like that of a physician or 
a priest, and they expect him to be bound by laws as 
sacred as those of such professions; they hold him 
solemnly pledged not to betray them or abuse their 
confidence. If he will accept the conditions, they 
give him their confidence, and he may then treat to 
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his greater honor, and not at all to his disadvantage, 
of such experiences, such relations of men and women 
as George Eliot treats in ‘‘ Adam Bede,” in “ Daniel 
Deronda,” in “‘ Romola,” in almost all her books; 
such as Hawthorne treats in the ‘‘Scarlet Letter;”’ 
such as Dickens treats in ‘‘ David Copperfield ;’’ such 
as Thackeray treats in ‘‘ Pendennis ;” and glances at 
in every one of his fictions; such as Mrs. Gaskell 
treats in ‘‘ Ruth Barton;’’ such as most of the masters 
of English fiction have at some time treated more or 
less openly. Itis quite false or quite mistaken to 
suppose that our novels have left untouched. these 
most important realities of life. They have only not 
made them their stock in trade; they have kept a true 
perspective in regard to them; they have relegated 
them in their pictures of life to the space and place 
they occupy in lifezitself, as we know it in England 
and America. They have kept a correct proportion, 
knowing perfectly well that unless the novel is to be 
a map, with everything scrupulously laid down in it, 
a faithful record of life in far the greater extent could 
be made to the exclusion of guilty love and all its 
circumstances and consequences. 

William D. Howells, in Harper's Magazine. 


METHODS OF READING. 


In regard to methods of reading I should say that, 
first of all, we must be interested in what we read, 
otherwise our time will be spent uselessly. We should 
read according to subject, learn to read rapidly, 
and master the art of ‘‘ picking out"’ of a work only 
the information we want, paying no attention to the 
portions of the book that are of no immediate use to 
us. We should learn to read as reviewers read. It 
is just as necessary to learn what to refrain from read- 
ing as to know what we should read. 

On the subject of the art of reading I think that the 
suggestions laid down in Pycroft’s ‘“‘ Course of English 
Reading ”’ have not been improved upon, although the 
book was published quite a number of years'ago. Of 
course many of the books he recommends on special 
subjects have been supplanted by publications of a 
later date, and, on that account, his list would not be 
suitable at the present time. 

We live in an age of enormous book production, 
but if the reader’s power to discriminate keeps pace 
with this literary activity he need not be discouraged 
at the large number of books published. The more 
experienced a reader becomes the more grateful he is 
for the large number of works from which he can 
make his choice. When it is remembered, too, that 
scarcely any new book is worth reading word by 
word—that much of the information contained in it 
has not been produced, but repfroduced—the difficulty 
of making use of our growing literature is not as great 
as, at first sight, it seems. 
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A suggestion made nearly twenty years ago by 
Emerson in his lecture on books would seem to be, 
particularly pertinent at the present time. He said : 

‘In comparing the number of good books with the 
shortness of life, many might well be read by proxy, 
if we had good proxies; and it would be well for 
sincere young men to borrow a hint from the French 
Institute and the British Association, and, as they 
divide the whole body into sections, each of which 
sits upon and reports of certain matters confided to it 
so let each scholar associate himself to such persons 
as he can rely on, in a literary club, in which each 
shall undertake a single work or series for which he 
is qualified... . Each shall give us his grains of 
gold, after the washing, and every other shall then 
decide whether this is a book indispensable to him 
also.” 

Good conversation helps greatly to keep our intel- 
lectual resources alive and active, and we stand very 
much in need of it. Theremark of old Dr. Johnson 
in regard to certain company in his day is applicable 
to many social gatherings in the present time: ‘‘ No, 
sir; we had ¢a/k enough, but no conversation ; there 
was nothing discussed.” 

Ellen M. Coe, in the Independent. 





BALLADE OF THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 


There zs a Heaven, or here, or there— 

A Heaven there is, for me and you, 
Where bargains meet for purses spare, 

Like ours, are not so far and few. 
Thuanus’ bees go humming through 

The learned groves, ’neath rainless skies, 
O’er volumes old and volumes new, 

Within that Book-man’s Paradise ! 


There treasures bound for Longepierre 
Keep brilliant their morocco blue, 
There Hookes’ Amanda is not rare, 
Nor early tracts upon Peru ! 
Racine is common as Rotrou, 
No Shakespeare Quarto search defies, 
And Caxtons grow as blossoms grew, 
Within that Book-man’s Paradise ! 


There’s Eve—not our first mother fair— 
But Clovis Eve, a binder true ; 
Thither does Bauzonnet repair, 
Derome, Le Gascon, Padeloup! 
But never come the cropping crew, 
That dock a volume’s honest size, 
Nor they that ‘letter’ backs askew, 
Within that Book-man’s Paradise! 
Envoy. 
Friend, do not Heber and De Thou, 
And Scott, and Southey, kind and wise, 
La chasse au bouguin still pursue 
Within that Bookman’s Paradise ! 
A. Lang, in Longman’s Magazine, 
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THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA TO KAMSCHATKA 
AND New GUINEA. With notices of Formosa, Liu-kiu, 
and various islands of the Malay Archipelago. By F. 
H. H. Guillemard, M. A.,.M.D. With maps and 
numerous wood-cuts. Drawn by J. Keulemans, C. 
Whymper and others; and engraved by Edward 
Whymper. New edition. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.00. 


The Marchesa, an auxiliary screw schooner yacht of 
420 tons, owned and commanded by Mr. C. T. Kettle- 
well, left England in January, 1882, and proceeded 
by the Suez Canal route to Ceylon, Singapore, 
Formosa, the Liu-kiu (better known as Loo Choo) 
Islands and Japan. Between July and October a visit 
was made to Kamschatka. In the spring and sum- 
mer of 1883 explorations were made among the little 
known islands of the Sulu Archipelago, and some 
time was spent in visiting the territory of the North 
Borneo Company. Later the yacht touched at Sum- 
bawa, Celebes, and other Malaysian islands and at 
various points in Dutch New Guinea, returning to 
England in April, 1884. 

The objects of the voyage, besides the satisfac- 
tion of visiting new and little known parts of the 
Eastern world, were combined in a judicious mixture 
of sport and scientific research. Such an opportunity 
for study, recreation, and adventure would seem to 
offer the ze flus ultra ot a naturalist’s desires. 
Several such voyages of British yachtsmen have been 
recorded in book form during the last few years, and 
have contributed to the entertainment and instruc- 
tion of thousands of readers. Lady Brassey’s charm- 
ing journals may be cited as a conspicuous example of 
this growing department of literature. The present 
volume is a second edition, differing from the original 
two-volume edition in the omission of an historical 
chapter on Kamschatka, of sundry technical appen- 
dices, and two colored plates, It practically furnishes 
the general reader all that the first edition contained 
of popular interest. It is beautifully printed and the 
illustrations are of the first quality. The text is 
admirably written—clear without formality, entertain- 
ing without flippancy, amusing, yet free from slang. 

It would be, of course, impracticable to attempt any 
summary of the book as a whole which should do it 
justice. The voyage, which serves as a thread upon 
which are strung descriptions of Oriental scenery and 
people, of the striking features of the flora and fauna, 
is discreetly kept in the background, yet is sufficiently 
prominent to give the needed unity to the narrative. 
Among the most interesting bits of description is the 
account of the eastern shores of Formosa, which 
tower seven thousand feet or more above the waves 
in nearly vertical cliffs. These walls are nearly one- 
half higher than those of the Yosemite, and rise 
abruptly from the sea. Here and there at the mouth 
of some canon is spread a short beach of boulders 
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where a landing in the dry season may be had. In 
the wet season these openings discharge a prodigious 
amount of drainage, and at this time the whole coast 
is practically inaccessible. Another chapter which 
will be read with more than common interest is that 
which tells of the journey in Kamschatka from 
Avatcha Bay through the interior and down the 
Kamschatka River to the sea. We believe this to be 
the fullest and best account of the sublime volcanic 
peaks of the peninsula, where these orographic mar- 
vels reach a development varying from twelve to 
seventeen thousand feet in altitude. Withia the same 
area elsewhere such an assemblage cannot be paral- 
leled either in number, height, or perfection of conical 
form. 

The book is an example of thoroughly good work- 
manship throughout, and we heartily commend it to 
our readers. The Nation. 


BUDDHISM. 


BUDDHISM, IN ITS CONNECTION WITH BRAHMANISM 
AND HINDUISM, AND IN ITS CONTRAST WITH CHRISTI- 
ANITY, By Sir Monier Monier-Williams, K.C.I.E. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $4.75; by mail, $5.00. 

At the present time, when so many thoughtful people 

are interested in the investigation and discussion of 

the many curious forms of ancient religious belief, 
particularly those of India, Sir Monier Monier- 

Williams’s new work on “ Buddhism” will find an 

earnest welcome. It is the result of long and patient 

study, and it may be said, perhaps, without exaggera- 
tion, to be the clearest and most authoritative setting 
forth of the Buddhistical doctrines ever presented to 

English readers. The author spent many years in 

India, Ceylon and Thibet, and is one of the best 

living Sanscrit scholars. His study of the subject may 

be said to have been lifelong, and in its treatment he 
shows an impartiality at which one cannot help won- 
dering. 

At the outset he refers to the popular belief that 
Buddhism numbers more adherents than any other 
country on the globe. This he declares to be utterly 
erroneous. Those who are mere sympathizers with 
the doctrine are not true Buddhists. In China the 
great majority are Confucianists, and in Japan Con- 
fucianism and Shintoism coexist with Buddhism. He 
asserts that there are not more than 100,000,000 Budd- 
hists in the world, and that Christianity, with its 
450,000,000 of adherents, has now preponderance 
over all other religions. ‘I hold,’’ he says, ‘that 
Buddhism contained within itself from the earliest 
times the germs of disease, decay and death, and that 
its present condition is one of rapidly increasing dis- 
integration and decline.” It has disappeared from 
India proper, although it dominates in Burmah and 
Ceylon. Next in numbers the religion of the world 
is set down as Confucianism, and the next Brahman- 
ism and Hinduism. Brahmanism is the belief in the 
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universal diffusion of an impersonal spirit, which 
manifests itself in mind and in countless material 
forces and forms, including gods, demons, men and 
animals, which, after fulfilling their course, are ulti- 
mately reabsorbed into one impersonal essence and 
again evolved in endless evolution and dissolution. 
Hinduism is based on this doctrine, but the majority 
are merely observers of Brahminical forms with their 
accompanying cast usages. Regarding the real char- 
acter of Buddhism, we can do no better than to quote 
the author’s own words: 


Starting from a very simple proposition, which can 
only be described as an exaggerated truism—the 
truism, I mean, that all life involves sorrow, and that 
all sorrow results from indulging desires which ought 
to be suppressed—it has branched out into a vast 
number of complicated and self-contradictory proposi- 
tions and allegations. Its teaching has become both 
negative and positive, agnostic and gnostic. It passes 
from apparent atheism and materialism to theism, 
polytheism and spiritualism. It is under one aspect 
mere pessimism ; under another, pure philanthropy ; 
under another, monastic communism ; under another, 
high morality; under another, a variety of mate- 
rialistic philosophy ; under another, simple demon- 
ology; under another, a mere farrago of supersti- 
tions, including necromancy, witchcraft, idolatry 
and fetichism. In some form or other it may be held 
with almost any religion, and embraces something 
from almost every creed. It is founded on philo- 
sophical Brahminism, has much in common with 
Sankhya and Vedanta ideas, is closely connected 
with Vaishnavism, and in some of its phases with 
both Saivism and Saktism, and yet is, properly speak- 
ing, opposed to every one of these systems. It hasin 
its moral code much common ground with Christianity, 
and in its medizval and modern developments pre- 
sents examples of forms, ceremonies, litanies, monastic 
communities and hierarchial organizations scarcely 
distinguishable from those of Roman Catholicism ; 
and yet a greater contrast than that presented by the 
essential doctrines of Buddhism and of Christianity 
can scarcely be imagined. Strangest of all, Bud- 
dhism—with no God higher than the perfect man— 
has no pretensions to be called a religion in the true 
sense of the word, and is wholly destitute of the 
vivifying forces necessary to give vitality to the dry 
bones of its own morality ; and yet it once existed as 
a real power over at least one-third of the human 
race, and even at the present moment claims a vast 
number of adherents in Asia, and not a few sympa- 
thizers in Europe and America. 


In various chapters are discussed the law, the 
philosophy and morality of Buddhism; Nirvana ; 
theistic, mystical and hierarchical Buddhism, with 
a description of its ceremonies, rituals, festivals and 
domestic rites. The sacred places, temples, shrines 
and monasteries are also described, as also are the 
images, idols and sacred objects. In the closing 
chapter Buddhism is contrasted with Christianity, 
and Guatama's claim to be called ‘‘ The Light of 
Asia” is examined. It would be impossible to give 
any adequate idea of the remarkable character of 
the contents of the book in a mere newspaper review. 
The author’s treatment of the subject is exhaustive, 
and so clear and complete are his statements that the 
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reader will hardly need to ask an additional question 
for information on any point. The text contains a 
number of illustrations. Boston Transcript. 


PICTURESQUE ALASKA. 


A Journal of a Tour among the Mountains, Seas, and 
Islands of the Northwest, from San Francisco to Sitka. 
By Abby Johnson Woodman. Illustrated. 12mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 


A pleasant account of a trip from San Francisco to 
Sitka made in the early spring of 1888. The author 
has the faculty of close observation, she is responsive 
to all that is grand and impressive in nature, she pos- 
sesses a graceful and rather poetic style, and she does 
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not ignore minor details which may be of value to 
travellers who follow in her wake. The journey takes 
us through the Sacramento valley, which is described 
as one of the garden spots of the earth, to Portland, 
Oregon, where, if she had to choose a home on the 
Pacific coast, Mrs. Woodman would select her ‘“ five 
acre lot.”’ She found there nestling among the 
mountains a beautiful, well-paved city with handsome 
residences, tasteful public buildings, great business 
blocks, and street cars running in every direction. 
“The winters,”’ she says, ‘‘are mild and delightful, 
the seasons have the same diversity as in New Eng- 
land, with less extremes of either heat or cold. The 
country is very fertile, the surface undulating, the 
rivers large and navigable, and the people refined, 
cultivated, and very hospitable.’ Portland, Tacoma, 
and Seattle are the three rival cities of the northwest, 
and of the three Mrs. Woodman is inclined to award 
the palm to the latter for “enterprise.” Everywhere 
she found that it was a young man’s country and the 
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restless energy displayed was building hopefully for 
the future. The great mountain ranges, the glaciers, 
the waterfalls, the Indian settlements, the industries 
of the Alaskan coast are all agreeably described by 
Mrs. Woodman, who wastes no words on unpleasant 
incidents, but depicts always the bright side of things. 

Boston Beacon. 


KOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. 
By Julian Corbett. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


If the reader will throw himself into the fantastic 
mood of Mr. Julian Corbett, and advance in the path 
of delusion just as his guide is pleased to lead him, 
he may find “ Kophetua the Thirteenth” a taking 
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romance and one to be remembered. From the first 
page he plunges into the heart of the Renaissance, 
into the African colony of Oneiria, which has been 
planted by an Englishman in the watershed of the 
Drda, on the spurs of the Anti-Atlas. Oneiria, one 
of the Utopias of the sixteenth century brought back 
to human knowledge and to the realm of the credible, 
‘was, without a shadow of doubt, founded on the 
ruins of the kingdom” of the real and original 
Kophetua, and the founder ascended his new throne 
under the style of Kophetua II. Oneiria was ‘“en- 
tirely destroyed soon after the happy reign of 
Kophetua XIII and his beloved Queen came peace- 
fully to an end.”” There are the basis and the back- 
ground of the story. The hero isa refined monarch 
of an eclectic and a philosophic people, surrounded 
by the elegances and almost the convenances ot 
European civilization. He lives in the days of the 
great revolution, and the red fool-fury of the Seine 
reaches the banks of the Draa. When we are intro- 
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duced to him he is young and handsome, and the 
Queen Mother expects him to marry the daughter of 
an errant French marquis. Indeed, there is a dire 
penalty attached to his disobedience; but he braves. 
it for the sweet eyes of a beggar maiden—and, to be 
brief, plays out again the drama of Kophetual. At 
any rate he resolves to play it out; but Mr. Corbett 
tells his own story so well that no one else would be 
justified in taking the words out of his mouth. The 
beggars in Oneiria were a most important folk at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and the author describes 
in most entertaining fashion the court of the Beggar 
Emperor and the emperor himself. Altogether Mr. 
Corbett has woven a pretty romance, which will suit 
the fancy of many readers. Atheneum. 


STEVENSON’S LATEST STORY. 


THE WronG Box. By Robert Louis Stevenson and 

Lloyd Osbourne. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
“Nothing like a little judicious levity,” Robert Louis 
Stevenson quotes one of his characters as saying in 
the preface to the story which he has written, with 
his step-son Lloyd Osbourne, and entitled ‘“‘ The 
Wrong Box.” It is as “a little judicious levity”’ 
of a very amusing sort that this fantastic tale must be 
received. In it there are many indications of the 
same grotesque fancy which gave us ‘The Dyna- 
miter’’ and the ‘‘ New Arabian Nights.’”’ Perhaps it 
is broader farce than these, and not so finished a 
piece of work ; a fastidious reader might say that the 
fun was occasionally a little strained, the eccentricities 
pushed a little too far. 

But, all in all, it is of its own kind, outside of com- 
parison with the work of any other writer, and inter- 
esting from first to last. The strange wanderings of a 
corpse in a water-butt are not a very pleasant subject 
for a tale, even after a Broadwood grand piano is sub- 
stituted for the cask as a receptacle for the body. 
But in a burlesque, one considers all such things as 
inanimate properties—a part of the stage setting. 

The most humorous characters in the story are 
Michael Finsbury, the attorney, and William Dent 
Pitman, the unfortunate artist. The episode of Fins- 
bury’s holiday is the best fun in the book, full of 
vivacity and incongruity. Very near it is Gideon 
Forsyth’s delightful idea to masquerade as the Maéstro 
Jimson, who retires to a dilapidated house-boat to 
compose an opera. To his surprise his uncle and 
sweetheart are his neighbors in a boat anchored 
within a stone’s throw. 

The chief merits of the story are its abundant inci- 
dents, ingenious complications, and rapid movement. 
If it were a play the actors would be changing cos- 
tumes with celerity, frequently darting in and out, 
while the scenery would continually creak upon pul- 
leys and ways as it slid about before your eyes. 

Droch, in Life. 
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POEMS AND BALLADS. 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Third series. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 
It is something to be able to say of a poet in these 
days that his last volume is his best. But that may 
certainly be said of this book, having regard, in mak- 
ing comparisons, to Mr. Swinburne’s other miscella- 
neous volumes only. ‘‘ Atalanta” and ‘“‘ Erectheus’’— 
but especially the former—will always keep a pre- 
eminent rank of their own as distinct poems. In this 
third series of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads” the poet is not 
only eloquent and impassioned, but he is also wise. 
The revolutionary ardors of earlier days have given 
place to a thoughtful and temperate patriotism. He 
is no less ‘eager for the right, no less earnest and 
hopeful, all great causes and all good efforts com- 
mand his sympathy and aid as much as ever; but he 
pauses now to see that a thing be true and just before 
giving it the wings of his song. He is the poet of 
freedom still, but, like Tennyson, he recognizes that 
freedom without law is a fataltyranny. * * * 
One of the most familiar and most welcome quali- 
ties of Mr. Swinburne’s verse is its sympathy with 
the stronger and more buoyant moods of nature. If 
he ever gave a thought to the namby-pamby triviali- 
ties that please smaller poets it was at a time that one 
does not want to remember. His delight now is in 
blowing winds and breaking seas. Like Kingsley, 
he rejoices even in the wind that drives from the 
northeast, whose breath, he says, “is freedom, and 
freedom’s the sense of thy spirit, the sound of thy 
song.” It was autumn and the west wind that most 
affected Shelley. 


“O wild west wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being!” 


was an invocation as full of melancholy pathos as of 
music. Mr. Swinburne’s apostrophe to March, 


“March, master of winds, bright minstrel and marshal of 
storms that enkindle the season they smite,”’ 


is in another key, a less profound one perhaps, but still 
true to the same nature, in its keener humor, when 
the sap is fresh in the leaf and the year is young. 
The poem ‘‘To a Seamew,” witnesses to the like 
sympathy with these rougher moods. It seems to the 
poet that the life which ‘thrills and quickens the 
silence’’ of the seamew’s flight carries a ‘‘lordlier 
exultation than man’s.” He rejoices in the cry 
“clanging from windward;”’ in the “call” that 
‘* salutes the morrow.” 

In perfect harmony with this quality of robust 
strength is the tenderness towards children, the full 
understanding of a child’s feelings, which are always 
observable in Mr. Swinburne’s poetry. This volume 
contains five poems, either addressed or relating to 
children, in which it would be impossible to find a 
fleck of demerit. They are as sweet, as gracious, as 
free from blemish as the gentle creatures they con- 
cern. In one of them Mr. Swinburne has repeated 
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Wordsworth, but it was inevitable so to do. How 
could he recall the ante-natal heaven without at the 
same time recalling him who first put the idea into 
living words? But the idea loses nothing, it may 
even gain something, from its reproduction in this 
stanza: 
‘* Babes at birth 

Wear as raiment round them cast, 

Keep as witness toward their past, 

Tokens left of heaven; and each, 

Ere its lips learn mortal speech, 

Ere sweet heaven pass on past reach, 

Bears in undiverted eyes 

Proof of unforgotten skies 

Here on earth.” 


The same idea is in part expressed by the following 
poem, which is one of the gems of the book: 


**IN A GARDEN. 


‘« Baby, see the flowers ! 
—Baby sees 
Fairer things than these, 
Fairer though they be than dreams of ours. 


“ Baby, hear the birds! 
—Baby knows 
Better songs than those, 
Sweeter though they sound than sweetest words. 


“‘ Baby, see the moon ! 
—Baby’s eyes 
Laugh to watch it rise, 
Answering light with love and night with noon. 


‘“‘ Baby, hear the sea! 
—Baby’s face 
Takes a graver grace, 
Touched with wonder what the sound may be. 


** Baby, see the star! 
—Baby’s hand 
Opens, warm and bland, 
Calm in claim of all things fair that are. 


‘« Baby, hear the bells ! 
—Baby’s head 
Bows, as ripe for bed, 
Now the flowers curl round and close their cells. 


‘* Baby, flower of light! 
Sleep, and see 
Brighter dreams than we, 
Till good day shall smile away good night.” 


I have only indicated part of the treasures contained 
in this volume. It is, as its title implies, a collection 
of poems and ballads, but the extracts I have given 
are taken from the poems only. The ballads occupy 
a subordinate place, though of their kind they are of 
equal merit with the poems. ‘The Weary Wed- 
ding’ might have been written by Dante Rossetti, 
except that there is a life-likeness in it which would 
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perhaps have been overwrought by shadow and dream 
if it had come from his hand. ‘A Jacobite’s Exile” 
and ‘The Tyneside Widow” are genuine north- 
country ballads, into which have been put the heart of 
another time and the voices of another race. Much 
more might be said of this volume, but there is no 
need to say more. It is sure to have many readers 


and every reader will discover in it thoughts and 
beauties which I can only generally point to as being 
present on every page. 

George Cotterell, in London Academy. 


HOW TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY. 


By Francis W. Parker. International Education 
series, I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Perhaps the most useful book which has yet appeared 
in the ‘‘ International Education Series.” We call it 
the most useful because on the one hand there is 
nothing a thorough knowledge of Which is so indis- 
pensable to education as geography, while on the 
other hand no field of knowledge has been so much 
neglected. So far as the popular methods of instruc- 
tion are concerned, the teaching of geography has 
been generally restricted to an admeasurement of the 
areas of the various countries of the world, their 
population and that of their chief cities, the length of 
the great rivers, the altitude of the high mountains, 
This is of course, the mere husk of geography, and 
the mere recollection of such data is but of small 
assistance to the comprehension of history. What 
geography, rightly understood, can tell us is how it 
happened that this city grew and the other dwindled ; 
why one country lost its liberties and another for 
centuries retained its independence; why certain 
qualities became characteristic of the inhabitants of 
certain localities, and by what, so to speak, inevitable 
process of accretion the mighty empires of the ancient 
and modern world came into being ? 

So imperfectly have the ordinary teachers of geog- 
raphy performed their task that the most capable 
among the recent writers of history have found it 
indispensable to give their readers some lessons in the 
topographical conditions of the peoples whose devel- 
opment they have undertaken to trace. * * * 

To redress the defects in the present methods of 
studying geography is the purpose of Col. Parker's 
manual. He omits none of the data ordinarily found 
in geographical treatises, but these names and super- 
ficial facts constitute the smallest part of the knowl- 
edge which he shows the teacher of youth how to 
communicate. In the first place, he points out that 
all maps, to be really illuminative, must be relief 
maps; that is, their surfaces must be raised or de- 
pressed in correspondence with the actual configura- 
tion of the region under review. Then topographical 
are examined in connection with climatological condi- 
tions, for it is obvious that a river basin means one 
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thing to the inhabitants of Egypt and quite another 
thing to the half-frozen denizens of northern Siberia. 
What brings about, in other words, the fertility of soil 
which is the prerequisite of civilization, is the funda- 
mental problem solved by geography in the wide and 
truly scientific sense of that term. Then come the 
secondary questions with regard to the physical guar- 
antees against predatory inroads and conquest, and 
again with relation to the facilities for commercial 
intercourse. 

In the sections of the book grouped under the sub- 
title of ‘‘ Sixth Grade Notes ”’ will be found the latest 
conclusions and surmises of the most accomplished 
geographers concerning the least-known portions of 
the earth’s surface. There are paragraphs here 
worthy of Petermann’s Mittheilungen. We have 
read with especial interest what the author has to say 
regarding the highlands of Asia, the triangular Indian 
peninsula, the peninsula of Arabia, the Sahara, and 
the interior and the least known coasts of Australia. 
* * * 

In the appendices are lucid and detailed instruc- 
tions as to the method of making relief maps. There 
is also a comprehensive list of books useful to students 
of geography, that term being understood in the 
capacious sense which the author never loses sight of. 
We may say in conclusion that this little volume may 
be perused with pleasure and profit at the fireside as 
well as in the school room. There is no subject of 
conversation more interesting than geography, when 
the interlocutors are well-informed men possessed of 
the trained imagination which enables them to bring 


the distant near and to resuscitate the past. 
New York Sun. 
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THE STORY OF VERMONT. 


By John L. Heaton. The Story of the States series, 
Illustrated. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

The series has a distinct charm in that the story of 

each State is told in an individual way and notin pur- 

suance of any hampering scheme of formation. And 
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this charm is well suggested by the volume in hand, 
in which the writer's method, while unmarred by any 
eagerness for novelty, is emphatically personal and 
distinctive and well suited to the theme. The style is 
clear, straightforward, and pungent. The progression 
of the story is consistent as well as pictorial, and the 
essential exactness of a historical narrative is well 
united throughout with an inviting story-like flavor. 
It is, perhaps, doing no injustice to Mr. Heaton to 
say that the State whose history he has so attractively 
written is one having a most available 
and inviting record, and her historian 
is required to exercise no ingenuity to 
secure for it a prominent place in the 
chronicle and in the affections of the 
Union. The author himself expres- 
sively says: ‘If that land only is 
happy which has no history, then has 
Vermont been most unfortunate. Ver- 
mont has, indeed, had a most interest- 
ing past, a past with more than one 
touch of the heroic and romantic. 
Picturesque in its physical traits, it 
has bred strong, ready, and efficient 
people who have perhaps been chiefly 
noted for their quiet in times of peace 
and their energy in times of war. 
Unless Mr. Heaton’s narrative mis- 
leads, Vermont has shown itself a 
plucky State. Her people, moreover, 
interest the outsider in an unusual de- 
gree, and the reader will enjoy those 
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personality of the Green Mountain native. The 
homelier concerns of the people are not over- 
looked in the recording of wars, disputes, and 
agitations, and in the end the reader rises with 
a sense of something stalwart and worthy in the 
citizenship of the brave old State. A fact 
worthy of remark is that Mr. Heaton has found 
it expedient to write a popular history of a 
State without indulging in a monotony of 
praise. Vermont in this writer’s chronicle has 
the lights and shadows of the purely human 
character. Yet Mr. Heaton’s frankness is not 
inconsistent with a generosity of spirit and a 
hopeful and expectant feeling in dealing with 
the prospects of the State. 

Speaking of the Vermont of to-day Mr. 
Heaton says that in many respects the State is 
an exceptionally favored one. ‘‘Even in 
material things it faces a future bright with 
promise. It will never attain the enormous 
aggregate wealth of such States as New York 
and Pennsylvania, but its wealth iswell dis- 
tributed. There are relatively few of the very 
rich and of the very poor. The people are 
mostly of that great middle class which, removed 
from the fear of penury on the one hand and from 
the temptations of affluence on the other, forms the 
hope and stay of the Republic.” 

No general history of Vermont has appeared in 


many years, and this new and well-told “‘ story” will 
be a useful, as it is certainly an entertaining contribu- 


tion to the histories of our States. Brooklyn Times. 
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=Messrs. Crowell & Co. will publish in paper 
covers during this month the following books: Tolstoi’s 
“Ivan Ilyitch” and “ Family Happiness,” ‘“‘ My Con- 
fession ;”’ “‘ Paying the Penalty,” and “Three Times 
Tried,’ by G. Manville Fenn, and others; ‘‘ The 
Marquis of Pefialta,” ‘‘ Maximina,” by Valdés; “‘ Her 
Only Brother,” by W. Heimburg; and “A Happy 
Find,” by Madame Gagnebin. 


D. Lothrop Co, 
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““THE FIRST WHITE MAN.” 
From ‘* Zhe Story of Vermont.” 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 


THE JOURNAL INTIME OF HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL, 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. New Edition. With portrait. 8vo, 
$1.35 ; by mail, $1.49. 

The issue of a second edition of the translation of 

Amiel’s “‘ Journal Intime”’ would have considerable 

interest for many intelligent people, simply because 

the author of ‘Robert Elsmere” Englished it ; but 
those who have known the work will welcome this 
sign of the growing circulation of one of the notable 
books of the age, as much greater as it is different 
from the masterpiece of Mrs. Humphry Ward. It is 
of little consequence what the talented translator's 
uncle, the late Mr. Matthew Arnold, said by way of 
disparagement of Amiel. This ‘“‘ Journal Intime’’ 
must be passed upon by every reader for himself. 

What it yields of wisdom or wit depends wholly upon 

intellectual moods and tenses. Knowledge of nature 

or of self it can not impart to him who shuns the 
woods or has never learned to look critically inward. 

Henri Frédéric Amiel was 60 years old when he 
died in 1881. During his lifetime the world knew 
little of him; he was born at ‘Geneva, where for the 
most of his tranquil life he lived and worked; and 
there he died. Even the Genevese were disappointed 
by the slender fruitage of his confessedly noble in- 
tellect. At the age of 28 he was made Professor of 

“Esthetics -and French Literature at the Academy of 

Geneva ; exchanging this post four years later for the 

Professorship of Moral Philosophy. He was a man 

of brilliant parts; everything was expected of him; 

his friend and ablest celebrant, the distingnished 
critic, M. Edmond Scherer, constantly goaded him 
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on to worthy efforts in literature ; and yet at the time 
of Amiel’s death all that he had published worth 
reading were a few essays, a few Jensées, and a few 
poems. No wonder M. Scherer was impatient with 
him. 

But, quite unconsciously it would seem, Amiel had 
meanwhile, in the solitude of his chamber wrought a 
masterpiece. He had kept a journal, his ‘‘ Journal 
Intime ;”’ and on its sensitive pages he had photo- 
graphed his soul; and when, in the last days of 1882 
his friends printed a first volume of the 17,000 folio 
pages of MS. which he had secretly penned during 
thirty years, an answer was ready to his mournful 
query, ‘‘To whom and to what have I been useful ? 
Will my name survive mea single day, and will it 
ever mean anything to anybody?” Theconfessions 
took instant rank with those of Rousseau; critics 


began to compare his finer passages with Oberman’s. 
x * * 


Buy this ‘‘ Journal Intime’’ and readit. Read every 
word of it. It will do you good. Amiel was a 
thinker. Philadelphia Press. 


DARWINISM. 


An exposition of the theory of Natural Selection with 
some of its applications. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 
With maps and illustrations, 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.52. 

The mass of intelligent people interested in the pro- 

gress of science have either been sorely puzzled or 

have imbibed.the most defective and erroneous 
notions of what Darwinism really is. To correct these 
notions, to give a clear and simple exposition of what 
is the Darwinism of Darwin, is the task which Mr. 
Wallace has set himself, and which he has accom- 
plished with a success which probably no one else 
could attain. Mr. Wallace’s peculiar relation to Dar- 
winism specially fits him for the service he has per- 
formed to his old friend and to the more thoughtful 
section of tae reading public. It can never be forgot- 
ten that the two men, living on opposite sides of the 
world, quite unknown to each other, and quite 
ignorant of each other’s pursuits, propounded simul- 
taneously a theory of the origin of species which was 
practically identical. But there was no rivalry 
between them. While Mr. Wallace continued to 
work on his own lines, and to make valuable contri- 
butions to the new theory, he loyally acknowledged 
that the elaboration of its salient features could not be 
in better hands than those of the man who could 
afford to make it his life-work. With equal loyalty 
he comes forward now to tell us what Darwin's theory 
really is. He does not hesitate to supplement 

Darwin's illustrations with further facts, nor even to 

indicate the very few points in which he differs from 

some of the applications of the theory ; but the book, 
as a whole, may be taken as a résumé of the volumes 
in which Darwin propounded and illustrated the 
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doctrine which goes by his name. Mr. Wallace's 
volume may be taken as a faithful exposition of what 
Darwin meant. It is written with perfect clearness, 
with a simple beauty and attractiveness of style not 
common to scientific. works, with a dignity and free- 
dom from anything like personal bitterness worthy of 
Darwin himself, and with an orderliness and com- 
pleteness that must render misconception impossible. 

Mr. Wallace begins by recalling the precise 
title of Darwin’s great work, which ought to be 
constantly borne in mind. He then briefly tells 
us what attempts had previously been made to 
solve the great problem of the origin of spe- 
cies by Lamarck and others, and we do not 
remember to have seen the various stages so clearly 
stated, and the distinction pointed out between these 
and the solution advanced by Darwin, which at once 
commended itself to all inquirers in the same field, 
and within a marvellously short time almost revolu- 
tionized our ways of looking at the universe. He 
then, with admirable precision, clearness and brevity, 
states what the theory of Natural Selection really 
iss * * * 

But it is unnecessary to follow Mr. Wallace through- 
out all the chapters in which he summarizes, 
expounds and illustrates the various researches of 
Darwin in applying and amplifying his theory. 
Four chapters are devoted to color and ornamenta- 
tion in their many aspects. Another deals with the 
Geographical Distribution of Organisms, which is 
Mr. Wallace’s own special subject. In another he 
examines the geological evidence of evolution. One 
chapter deals very fully with difficulties and objections, 
in which such topics are discussed as difficulty as to 
smallness of varieties; as to the right variations 
occurring when required; the beginnings of impor- 
tant organs; origin of the eye; instability of non- 
adaptive characters, and soon. In another chapter, 
on Fundamental Problems in relation to Variation 
and Heredity, Mr. Wallace discusses the various 
theories that have been advanced as modifications of 
Darwin’s theory, or supplements to it, or substitutes of 
more or less important aspects of it, advanced by 
such writers as Mr. Herbert Spencer, Professor Ged- 
des, Mr. Romanes, Dr. Weissmann, and others. He 
shows, very satisfactorily in our estimation, that the 
proposed substitutes cannot stand, that the proposed 
supplements to Darwin's theory are either based on 
misconceptions of what that theory is, or are only part 
of the material utilized by the forces which the theory 
calls into play. 

One word must be said about the last chapter, 
which to many readers will be the most interesting of 
all—‘‘ Darwinism applied to man.”’ It is well known 
that Darwin and Mr. Wallace did not agree as to the 
influences that have been at work to raise man to his 
present advanced stage of development, that have 
enabled him to shoot far ahead of those lower ani- 
mals with which he stands in such close physical 
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relationship. Darwin maintained that it was unneces- 
sary to call in any other forces than those implied by 
his theory—those which have been at work from the 
beginning to produce the immense variety which now 
exists among organized beings. Mr. Wallace, on the 
other hand, maintains that, to account for man’s 
mental and spiritual nature, some other force must 
have come into play at a certain stage of his develop- 
ment; and it is commonly thought that he believes 
that force to be of a supernatural character. But the 
last chapter—which in some respects will appear to 
the unprejudiced thinker unsatisfactory and not 
throughout scientific in its reasoning—seems to us 
clearly to obviate this objection, if at least we may 
judge from the analogy which Mr. Wallace intro- 
duces. Saturday Review. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND ; 


Or, THE PURITAN THEOCRACY IN ITS RELATIONS TO 
CivIL AND RELicious LIBERTY. By John Fiske. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that Professor 

John Fiske is the best equipped of all living writers, 

for treating in a dispassionate and impartial manner 

the history of the genesis of the American common- 
wealth. His early studies were in the direction of phil- 
osophy and the broadening influence of the ideas thus 
acquired is perceptible all through his later work. To 
the great questions of human progress as exemplified 
by the colonization and growth of this country he 
applies the positive method and his conclusions are 
always marked by rigorous logic and sound common- 
sense. Professor Fiske is no theorist. His chief aim 
is to see things as they are. He has an insatiable 
desire for facts, and yet a mere enumeration of facts 
is far below his purpose. He is an ardent believer in 
evolution; he is capable of taking broad views; he is 
quick to trace analogies; and he can discern in what 
we are apt to pass over as small events, the germs of 

a far-reaching political revolution. Add to these 

qualities a style of singular lucidity and a power of 

marshalling ideas that gives them the force of a 

mathematical demonstration, and we have summed 

up the chief characteristics of Professor Fiske as an 
historian. His lectures on ‘“‘ The Beginnings of New 

England” are more or less familiar to Bostonians ; 

collected now into book form, they make a definite 

and significant impression. The author in this 
volume is not concerned with a mere narrative ot 
events. 

Professor Fiske does not join with the superficial 
critics and cheap humorists who have made it of late 
years their mission to disparage and deride the 
Puritans. As he justly observes, ‘‘in forming histori- 
cal judgments a great deal depends upon our per- 
spective ;’’ and his own perspective is never narrowed 
by personal or social prejudice. What to our finer 
sensibilities is crude, unlovely, grotesque, and even 
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sinful in early Puritanism, Professor Fiske frankly 
acknowledges, but he is not contented with a surface 
investigation. He looks deeper for those ‘‘ elements 
of wholesome strength ” which have made this nation 
what it is to-day. * * * Asa trustworthy, enlight- 
ened, and highly readable narrative his work has 
unquestioned significance ; but its chief value to more 
thoughtful persons will be in its firm grasp of philoso- 
phical truths and in its demonstration of the important 
conclusion that the American revolution was a result 
in a long chain of cause and effect ; that it was nota 
sudden quarrel over an abstraction, but the inevitable 
product of an extended historical evolution. 

Boston Beacon. 


A NEW EDITION OF THACKERAY. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, With illustrations by the author, and 
with introductory notes setting forth the history of the 
several books. In twenty-two volumes. Vols. I and 
II, Vanity Fair and Lovel the Widower. Vols, III 
and IV, The History of Pendennis. Each vol. 8vo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Editions of Thackeray have been multiplying of 

recent years—a plain and gratifying testimony to the 

increasing number of persons whose taste in litera- 
ture demands and admires something higher than 

Dickens’ caricatures of actual life. But these editions 

have been, for the most part, either too expensive for 

the common reader or, on the contrary, so cheaply 
gotten up that no true admirer of the incomparable 
novelist could buy them with satisfaction. An edition 
handsomely printed and strongly bound, in volumes 
of convenient but not small size, retaining the many 
characteristic illustrations from the author’s own hand, 
which lend such a charm to “Vanity Fair” and 

‘‘ The Newcomes”’ in particular, and yet of moderate 

price, has been a desideratum. This lack Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. seem to us to have fully supplied, in a 

manner which leaves little if anything to be desired, in 

the illustrated library edition of which the first four 
volumes have just beenissued. The first two contain 
that moving picture of Vanity Fair in modern life 
to which the lover of Thackeray returns again and 
again with a fresh delight; the second couple (there 
will be two volumes a month) are occupied with the 
fortunes of the lively Arthur Pendennis. How quickly 
does right judgment on great masterpieces assert itself! 

It has taken but forty years to correct the shallow 

criticism which found “ Vanity Fair” “cynical.” 

Who now will write himself down such an ass as to 

repeat in the face of Thackeray’s “‘ Letters’’ such a 

brainless declaration ? 

This edition is to consist of twenty-two volumes, 
and it is promised to be more complete than any other 
edition now published. It will contain, in all, over 
sixteen hundred illustrations, large and small. The 
volumes are a trifle wider and longer than the post- 
octavo size in which the great Boston firm prints its 
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standard novels and solid works. The type is small 
pica, unleaded, and very pleasant to the eye; the 
paper is just opaque enough not to let the pages of a 
leaf interfere with each other, thus keeping the volumes 
as light as they could well be made. The binding is 
of the chastely handsome style in which the Riverside 
Press takes a just pride. In every mechanical respect 
these volumes come up to the high standard of this 
press. There is no need of straining language to say 
more. 

The Introductory Notes are a new feature of great 
value in this library edition. These notes are meant 
to give every interesting detail about the origin and 
fortunes of separate works that can be gathered from 
the literature about Thackeray. The introduction to 
*‘ Vanity Fair” is thoroughly done; it brings together 
the needful bibliographical details, and adds to them 
delightful ana pertaining to the novel from Thack- 
eray himself, James Payn, Mr. Hannay, Mr. Rideing, 
and others. Especially good is the story of the old 
gentleman who claimed that ‘in the highest and 
noblest sense’’ Pindar wrote ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’—as he 
did all other modern literature! Abraham Hayward’s 
Edinburgh Review article and Mrs. Procter’s letter to 
him supply the more solid part of the ‘‘ note ’’ in their 
just estimate of Thackeray’s powers. 

Literary World, 


DR. MITCHELL’S NEW VOLUME. 
THE Cup OF YOUTH AND OTHER Poems. By S. Weir 

Mitchell, M. D., LL. D, 8vo, $1.10.; by mail, $1.17. 
In this latest collection of Dr. Mitchell’s verse, 
charmingly printed and bound, we find some inequal- 
ity. The titlestory, ‘‘The Cup of Youth” is a vari- 
ation of a familiar theme, and has its merit, as we 
conceive, more in the novel conception of the old 
legend of the e/ixir vite than in the poetical skill of 
the narrative which sets it forth. The lines, though 
their flow is dignified and technically correct, do not 
carry the reader with them into the passion or tender- 
ness of the story. The learning of the writer is 
evident, his reflections on life are subtly and felici- 
tously expressed, but at those crises of the poem 
where the meaning should be unmistakably direct a 
vagueness of expression leaves the reader in a mist of 
doubt through which the really fine outlines of the 
tale only dimly penetrate. Yet lines like these: 


«‘ The man who has no mirror save himself 
Blurs the clear image conscience shows us all”’ 


redeem by their imagination some of the less satis- 
factory passages, and compel a higher measure of 
praise. 

That which pleases us most is a poem of less length 
and smaller assertions, but which deserves the per- 
manent place it will probably take in American 
poetry. ‘‘ My Chateaux in Spain” is, in rhythm, in 
fancy, in imagination, and in that personal element 
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which puts us into hand-shaking contact with its 
writer, a charming production. It is free from all 
defects of self-consciousness, and is like nothing else 
so much as the outpouring of a genuine boyish 
emotion which has passed through the alembic of 
wiser age : 


“Or will you see my pictures old, 
The landscapes hung for my delight 
In window-frames of fretted gold, 
When, glowing, shines in color bright 
That Claude of mine at full of noon, 
When the strong passion throb of June 
Stirs bird and leaf, and everywhere 
The world is one gay love-affair ? 
Or shall we linger, looking west, 
Just when my Turner’s at its best 
To watch the cold stars one by one 
Crawl to the embers of the sun ? ” 


This is merely a taste of its quality, but it shows 
conclusively the evidence of a nature open to poetic 
impressions, and capable of translating them into 
poetry of a high order. 

Among the remaining verses in this slender book 
‘“* Forget-me-nots ’’ is noticeable for its chaste senti- 
ment and almost Wordsworthian repose, and 
‘*Minerva Medica ’”’ for a spice of wit such as we 
usually look to Lowell for. And the poem, ‘‘ The 
Violin,”’ though like ‘‘ The Cup of Youth,”’ it fails in 
dramatic completeness, contains a notably charming 
little song. American. 


THE ICE AGE. 

THE IcE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA AND ITS BEARINGS 
ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By G, Frederick Wright, 
D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A. With an appendix on 
“The Probable Cause of Glaciation,’ by Warren 
Upham, F.G.S.A. With many new maps and illus- 
trations. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.05. 

Professor Wright's work is great enough to be called 

monumental, and yet circumstantial enough to be 

regarded as a minute account of the results of glacial 
action on our continent. So vast a field for the study 

of the phenomena of the age of ice, which is now a 

recognized part of terrestrial history, has never before 

been entered upon by a student of enterprise full of 
the spirit of research. The glaciers of Switzerland 
are very curious, but they are toy like as compared 
with those of Alaska, and all Europe does not show 
plainly so wide an area in which the results of glacial 
action are seen as does a portion of the old United 

States. Professor Wright proves incontestably that 

the projections of the New England coast, including 

the long stretch of Cape Cod, are the moraines of 
glaciers of immeasurable age and magnitude; that 
the great lakes, the great rivers, the valleys of the 

Ohio, the Mississippi and others, the rifts through 

mountains that we see on the Delaware, the Lehigh 

and the Susquehanna—all are the results of the motion 
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through incalculable ages of the slow but irresistible 
flood of ice from the north. 

Professor Wright, though not unimpressed with the 
awful majesty of the subject he has studied for years, 
treats it in his book with the reserved coolness of a 
sober student of science, and brings the general grand 
results before his reader’s mind by illustrations of 
local results. He began his inquiries in New England 
in 1874, and wrote and lectured on his subject for 
some years. He then accompanied Professor Lesley 
andthe lamented young Professor H. Carvill Lewis, 
of this city, in their work on the Geological Survey of 
Pennsylvania. Afterward he visited the Western 
States, the Pacific coast and Alaska, in which the 
grandest living and moving glaciers exist. Added to 
all this personal study he had extensive knowledge 
derived from the books of others respecting the ‘Ice 
Age.” With the mass of material thus acquired he 
has composed a consistent, lucid and extremely inter- 
esting work, for the use of all who are intelligent and 
curious, even though they may not be classed as 
scientific. He gives simple explanations of remark- 
able objects on the earth’s surface, which many might 
regard as the effects of internal heat, whereas they are 
those of external cold. 

There are chapters relating to the date of the glacial 
period, and the light that discoveries have thrown 
upon the antiquity of man, that are novel; not that 
they present any fixed and indisputable facts, but 
that they do disturb some speculations founded largely 
on conjecture. Professor Wright does not assign to 
the glacial period so early a date as others have done. 
The epoch he thinks may not have lasted more than 
from fifteen to twenty-five thousand years ; that in the 
post-glacial period Niagara and the Falls of St. 
Anthony are not more than ten thousand years old, 
and as for the human remains discovered, they do not, 
in his view, indicate the extreme antiquity that some 
geologists have believed in. He finds better reason 
for serious study in the remains found of other ani- 
mals that have become totally extinct, and whose 
extinction was probably one of the results of glacial 
action. There is nota page of this great work, on 
this particular point or on any other, that is not in- 
structive and suggestive. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


=There are three classes of people who take an 
interest in letters. There are the persons who read 
books; the much larger class which reads reviews; 
and, again, they who merely skim over the advertise- 
ments of new works. The last set live in a constant 
enjoyment of the pleasure of expectation ; they pre- 
tend to themselves that some day they will find time 
to peruse the volumes in the birth of which they are 
interested, but, in fact, they live in the future. They 


are a month ahead of their friends who read reviews, 
and six months of the students who actually devour 
books themselves. 


Andrew Lang. 
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NOTES. 


=A new United States History, to be brought out 
on an elaborate scale by one of the large publishing 
houses, is one of the promises for the fall. 


=Over 5,000 copies of the paper edition of ‘‘ John 
Ward, Preacher,’’ were ordered before the edition 
was off the press. 


=An outcome of Prof. J. T. Mahaffy’s ‘‘ Tour of 
Greece ’’ will be a book on the Monasteries of that 
country. 


=Margaret Deland’s new novel will be entitled 
“Sidney Page.” Though not dealing directly with 
theology, it will have a religious motive. 


=We hear that Mr. William Black is just finishing 
a new novel dealing with theatrical and literary life in 
London, and describing deer-shooting and salmon- 
fishing in the Highlands. 


=Sir Edwin Arnold has had an Imperial Persian 
order conferred upon him, the Shah having recently 
been made acquainted with Arnold’s poem, ‘‘ With 
Sa’di in the Garden.”’ 


=Ata dinner party in London, recently, it was 
announced that Miss Elizabeth Balch was the writer 
of ‘An Author’s Love” (the answer to Prosper 
Mérimée’s Letters). 


==Max O’Rell has accepted a second invitation to 
lecture in the United States and Canada. His first 
appearance will be in January, at Boston, under the 
auspices of the Press Club. 


=Just before Mr. Lowell sailed for England he put 
in Mr. Aldrich’s hands a long poem entitled ‘‘ How I 
Consulted the Oracle of the Goldfishes.” It will 
appear in an early number of the Adantic Monthly. 


=“ Hans Breitmann”’ (Charles G. Leland) has just 
recovered from a lingering illness in Italy. He is now 
at work upon a series of handbooks of the minor 
arts and industries which will be published by Rand, 
McNally & Co. 


=Roberts Bros. announce for fall publication 
‘The Life of Louisa M. Alcott,” by Ednah D, 
Cheney, her life-long friend. Miss Cheney has writ- 
ten her biography of the author of ‘“ Littlhe Women r 
in a manner to interest the youngest readers of that 
wonderfully successful book. Two portraits will be 
included in the book. 


==With the personal help of Eli Jones and from the 
letters and diaries of the venerable preacher and his 
wife, Rufus M. Jones, M.A., has prepared “ The Life 
and Work of Eli and Sybil Jones.”’ For over fifty 
years this worthy pair have held the most prominent 
place as preachers and missionaries in the Society of 
Friends. The book is published by Messrs. Porter & 
Coates. 
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=The thickest octavo volume in the world has just 
been published. It is the new edition of Whitaker's 
“Reference Catalogue of English Literature.”” The 
book weighs twelve pounds and measures eleven 
inches in thickness, and is prefaced by an index of 
68,000 books. The book is invaluable to dealers, 
libraries and book-lovers. The price at which it is 
sold in this country is less than its actual cost of pub- 
lication. 


=Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have begun the 
issue of a Riverside Paper series of novels, most or 
all of them copyright. The initial volume of the series 
is ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher.”’ Other early issues will be 
“The Scarlet Letter;’’ ‘‘Where the Battle was 
Fought,”” by Charles Egbert Craddock; ‘‘ The Queen 
of Sheba,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; ‘‘ The Story 
of Avis,”” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; “The Fued of 
Oakfield Creek,” by Josiah Royce; ‘‘ Agatha Page,” 
by Isaac Henderson ; ‘‘ The Guardian Angel,” by Dr. 
Holmes; ‘A Step Aside,’’ by Charlotte Dunning, 
and ‘“‘An Ambitious Woman,” by Edgar Fawcett. 


=‘ When Gen. Lew Wallace strides up Broadway,” 
says a New York writer, ‘‘ he does not look like a man 
who fought in the Mexican war over forty years ago, 
though he looks old enough to be a veteran of our 
civil war. His eye is piercing, his movement is light, 
and his spinal column is unbent. He has held the 
offices of Governor of Utah and Minister to Turkey; 
he has written novels and religious books; he has 
studied law and practiced it. But those who talk with 
him can easily find out that he has not forgotten his 
adventures in Mexico before he had reached the age 
of manhood. He is now in the sixty-third year of 
his busy life.” 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 
this column. 


A Searcher— 


Your quotation is from Joel Barlow’s poem “ Hasty-Pud- 
ding.” It was inspired by this national dish being set before 
the author in a Savoyard inn; and is a fine example of mock 
heroic and pastoral verse. We find the whole poem reprinted 
in the recently published “ Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, 
LL. D.,” by Charles Burr Todd. 


W. W. D.— 


We cannot tell you to whom Tennyson refers in his poem 
of “The Dead Prophet.” The Saturday Review, which is 
a good authority, says “‘it may be Shelley, or Keats, or per- 
haps Byron.” We are inclined to think he means Shelley, 
and still there are some allusions in the poem which seem to 
point to Byron. 
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E. R. C.— 


We do not know who “ Czeika” is, and her publishers 
tell us that they are not at liberty to give us any information 
in regard to her. ‘‘An Operetta in Profile” is her only 
book, 


K. M. B.— 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz was born in Plymouth, Mass, 
In early youth she was a zealous abolitionist. Later she 
became a teacher and began writing for magazines. ‘ The 
William Henry Letters,’ one of her first efforts, appeared 
first in Our Young Folks. Mrs. Diaz is a remarkably bright 
energetic woman. She is the president of the Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of Boston. Her homeis 
in Belmont. 


L. H. B.— 
** Close his eyes ; his work is done ! 
What to him is friend or foeman,”” 
Are the opening lines of Boker’s “‘ Dirge for a Soldier,” 
written in memory of General Philip Kearny. You will find 
it in his volume of ‘* Poems of the War.” 
Your other quotation is from Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ 
‘“‘ Afterward,” the first poem in “Songs of the Silent 
World.” The best dictionaries of quotations from the poets 
are Bartlett’s “‘ Familiar Quotations,’ which costs $2.40; and 
that compiled by Henry C. Bohn, and Anna L. Ward, price, 
$1.80. 


c. L. H.— 

‘¢ A Baby’s Epitaph,’ which you ask about, appears in 
Swinburne’s latest volume of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads.” We 
give it here: 


April made me ; winter laid me here away asleep. 
Bright as May-time was my day-time ; night is soft and deep: 
Though the morrow bring forth sorrow, well are ye that weep. 


Ye that held me dear beheld me not a twelvemonth long ; 
All the while ye saw me smile, ye knew not whence the song 
Came that made me smile, and laid me here, and wrought you wrong. 


Angels, calling from your brawling world one undefiled, 
Homeward bade me, and forbade me here to rest beguiled : 
Here I sleep not; pass, and weep not here upon your child. 


E. L. S.— 

The works of Frederika Bremer, which have been trans- 
lated into English, are ‘The Neighbors, and Other Tales,” 
“The President’s Daughter,” ‘The Home’’ and “ Strife 
and Peace,” ‘“*A Diary” and “The H. Family.” These 
four volumes are published in Bohn’s Library. Harper and 
Bros. publish in paper the following three books: “ New 
Sketches of Every Day Life,” “The H. Family,” and 
‘« Brothers and Sisters,” ‘ Homes of the New World,” and 
some short stories, published by Harper and Bros., have also 
been translated, but are now out of print. 

Of Emelie Carlen’s Works, ‘‘ Twelve Months of Matri- 
mony,” and “ The Brilliant Marriage,” are published by 
Ward, Lock and Co. “Two Wives” is published by Rem- 
ington, and “ The Brother’s Bet,” and “ The Guardian,” are 
published by Bentley and Son. These are all London firms, 
but you can get them through any importer. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AT WANAMAKER’S. 


HISTORY. 


THE CRUSADE OF RICHARD I. 1189-92. Selected 
and arranged by T. A. Archer, B.A. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 


Its execution is certainly all that could be desired. 
It could not have been difficult to make interesting 
selections to illustrate an event so conspicuous and 
romantic as the Third Crusade; but all the acces- 
sories—notes, tables, bibliography, illustrations, and 
historical introduction—-are of the best. Every 
reader of Scott’s “‘ Talisman” ought to read these 
selections. He will find, we think, that, whatever 
may be the errors of the novelist in detail, the spirit 
of the times is well maintained. Nation. 


A PopuLaR History OF ROME. Under the Kings, 
the Republic, and the Emperors. From the foundation 
of the city, B. C. 753, to the Fall of the Western Empire, 
A. D. 476. By D. Rose. Edited by H. W. Dulcken, 
Ph. D. Illustrated. 8vo, 65 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 


THE STORY OF VERMONT. 
Story of the States Series. 
by mail, $1.27. 


By John L. Heaton, The 
Illustrated, 8vo, $1.10 ; 


See review in this number, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL CONSTITUTIONAL 
HisTORY OF THE UNITED STATEs. By George E. 
Howard. Vol. I. Development of the Township, 
Hundred and Shire. 8vo, $3.00. 


The history of local institutions has thus far been 
treated almost entirely in monographs dealing with 
special topics, or relating to particular phases or 
periods of development. Moreover a large and valu- 
able portion of this literature is dispersed through the 
voluminous publications of learned societies, and 
therefore inaccessible to the general reader. Besides 
much of the material requisite for a comprehensive 
view has never been explored. There is needed, in 
short, a book which shall gather up, sift, and skillfully 
arrange the results already obtained by the host of 
writers on Greco-Roman, Germanic, and English 
institutions, and supplement them by further investi- 
gation, particularly for this country. Such is the 
scope of the present work. Each institution is 
_ followed through every stage of evolution, from its 
ancient prototype under the tribal organization of 
society, to its existing form in the new States and Ter- 
ritories of the West. The author has aimed at pre- 
senting a clear and logical statement of constitutional 
facts—the details of offices, powers, and functions; 
while bringing into special prominence the process of 
organic growth, differentiation and decay. The work 
is, however, very largely the result of independent 
study of the original records; and many topics are 
treated from the sources for the first time. Particular 


attention has been givento the bibliography, which 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


is brought down to date. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND ; OR, THE PURI- 
TAN THEOCRACY IN ITS RELATIONS TO CIVIL AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By John Fiske. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.63. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF HENRY GRATTAN. 
International Statesmen series, 
mail, 69 cents. 

The volume is based on the huge and intemperate 
memoirs of the great Irish statesman which were 
written by his son some fifty years ago. Mr. Dunlop 
has also consulted a wide array of other works, his- 
torical, political, and biographical, in order to gain 
side-lights on his subject. Henry Grattan was the 
son of the Recorder of Dublin, and was born in that city 
in 1746. He entered the Irish Parliament in 1775, 
and came rapidly to the front as an orator and states- 
man. The questions of Reform and Catholic Eman- 
cipation found in him a bold champion and eloquent 
advocate. After the Union, Grattan entered the 
English Parliament as member for Malton in 1802; 
a year later his native city paid him the well-deserved 
compliment of returning him as one of its represen- 
tatives. He declined to enter the Fox Administration, 
and gave great offence in Ireland by supporting the 
Government on the Irish Insurrection Bill of 1807. 
The closing years of his life were devoted chiefly to 
the zealous advocacy of Catholic Emancipation. He 
died in London in the summer of 1820, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, close to his old friend, 
C. J. Fox. Although Catholic Emancipation was not 
carried until nearly ten years had passed, Grattan 
saw enough to convince him, ere death removed him, 
that religious disabilities were doomed. Mr. Dunlop 
has written a calm but impressive monograph, and 
one which—whilst not shirking faults and failings— 
does justice to the great qualities of intellect and heart 
which met in the upright and patriotic career of 
Henry Grattan. London Publishers’ Circular. 


By Robert Dunlop. 
I2mo, 60 cents; by 


HENRY THE SEVENTH. By JamesGairdner. Twelve 
English Statesmen series. 1I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
67 cents; flexible boards, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


Mr. Gairdner has succeeded in bringing before his 
readers a masterly delineation of the seventh Henry 
and his reign, with the leading features clearly dis- 
tinguished. The pacific spirit and clemency of the 
King are dwelt upon, in spite of the rebellions which 
disturbed the time and the terrible punishments now 
and again meted out to the enemies of the throne. 
Besides this, we have to note Henry’s genuine states- 
manlike qualities, his foreign policy, the majesty of 
his court, the magnificence of his buildings, and the 
enormous wealth which war no less than peace helped 
to accumulate in his royal treasury. Moreover, he 
was his own prime minister, and so inaugurated the 
rule characteristic of his race. He not only reigned, 
he governed. “Yet,” adds Mr. Gairdner with 
pleasant irony, ‘‘so much of what we call constitu- 
tional principle was always admitted by these princes, 
that their ministers and not themselves were responsi- 
ble for anything done amiss.” London Bookseller. 


WELLINGTON. By George Hooper. English Men ot 
Action series. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents; 
flexible cloth, 45 cents; by mail, 53 cents. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF JOHN TULLOCH, D. D., 
LL.D. By Mrs. Oliphant. With portrait. 8vo 
$2.20; by mail, $2.36. 
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A SOUVENIR OF THE NEw YORK CENTENNIAL. The 
Naval Parade, The Military Parade, The Civic Parade. 
48 photogravures. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 
* 

A VISIT OF JAPHETH TO SHEM AND Ham. By Samuel 

A. Mutchmore, D.D. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.37. 
The writer went over to Europe in the Queen’s 
Jubilee year. He landed in Ireland first, desiring to 
attend the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. After an account of the proceed- 
ings here, he gives an interesting description of the 
chief points of attraction in the Emerald Isle. He 
then goes to London, describes the Jubilee celebration, 
the various London mission schools and the work 
accomplished, the Presbyterian Church in England, 
and other things which interest him. His travels 
take him to France, Switzerland, Austria, and the 
East, and finally to the Holy Land. The volume is 
not a stereotype travel book, but rather a study of the 

religious condition of the people in all these places. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


BirD-KEEpiInG. A practical Guide for the Manage- 
ment of Singing and Cage Birds. By C.E. Dyson. A 
revised and enlarged edition. With wood-cuts and 
colored plates. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


BIRDS THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. By Florence A. 
Merriam, Riverside Library. 16mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 68 cents. 


These delightful details of the appearance and 
habits of over 70 American birds were gathered by 
the author when in college, in the society of nearly 
forty other young observers. Equipped with opera- 
glasses, they worked together in the woods and fields, 
rarely consulting books. Besides much charming 
information, the book is full of hints for the use of 
young people in learning the commun birds they see 
about them. The notes were gathered either at North- 
ampton, Mass., or at Locust Grove, N. Y. Many of 
the articles were published in the Audubon Magazine 
in 1886. Contains a good short list of books on birds. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN AN AMBULANCE. By 
Laura Winthrop Johnson. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
67 cents, 


Is a reprint of two articles published in LzpfAincott’s 
Magazine in 1875, descriptive of a tour among the forts 
and Indian Agencies of Wyoming Territory and 
regions beyond. There is a brief introduction by 
George William Curtis, emphasizing the fact, which 
the reader speedily discerns for himself, that Mrs. 
Johnson (a sister of the talented Theodore Win- 
throp) was a woman of fine elevation of character. 
The conditions in the country described have mater- 
ially changed since the narrative was penned, but 
these impressions of an intelligent observer still have 
value. American. 


AMERICAN RESORTS; WITH NOTES UPON THEIR CLI- 
MATE, By Bushrod W. James, A.M., M.D. Intended 
for invalids and those who desire to preserve good 
health in a suitable climate. With map. 8vo, $1.60; 
by mail, $1.77. 


** NEAR By’”’ FRESH AND SALT WATER FISHING: OR, 
ANGLING WITHIN A RADIUS OF ONE HUNDRED MILEs 
OF PHILADELPHIA. WHERE TO GO; WHEN TO GO; 
How To co. By A, M. Spangler. Illustrated. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 26 cents, 
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Ur AND DOWN THE Brooks. By Mary E. Bamford, 
Riverside Library. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents, 


Studies of insects, found by the author by hunting 
in several brooks in Alameda County, Cal. The 
same families of insects may be found in or beside 
almost any brook, east or west; hence the author's 
point of observation makes little difference to her 
readers. Even the various types of boys she intro- 
duces, and with whom she has some quite amusing 
conversations, exist in all sections of the country. 
There are thirteen chapters on as many kinds of 
“bugs,” the information being cleverly sandwiched 
with the author’s adventures in the pursuit of her 
studies. Publishers’ Weekly. 


CRUISINGS IN THE CASCADES. A narrative of travel, 
exploration, amateur photography, hunting and fishing, 
with special chapters on hunting the grizzly bear, the 
buffalo, elk, antelope; Rocky Mountains; on a Montana 
round-up; life among the cow-boys, etc. By G. O. 
Shields. Illustrated. S8vo, $2.00. 


RELIGION. 


~!HE TESTIMONY 
CHRISTIANITY. 


OF JUSTIN MARTYR TO EARLY 
Lectures delivered on the L. P. Stone 
Foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary in 
March, 1888. By George T. Purves, D.D. 8vo, 
$1.40; by mail, $1.55. 


The author believes that study of early patristic 
literature is of the greatest importance. In this age of 
historical criticism, when so many minds are honestly 
confused concerning the evidences for the faith of the 
Church, some acquaintance with the events and lit- 
erature of the second century is demanded of those 
who would successfully guide the inquirer and help 
the doubter. Justin is known as an apologist for 
Christianity to the government and people of the 
Roman empire in the reign of Antoninus Pius, in the 
second century, and from him we may learn the social 
and civil relations of the Christianity of his time, the 
attitude towards it of the Government and the popu- 
lace, and its attitude in turn toward both. Dr. Purves 
has made an intensely interesting book, not only for 
the religious but the secular reader, and one that we 
hope will find a wide circle of readers. 

Boston Transcript. 


ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 


INDOOR StupIEs. By John Burroughs, 16mo, go 


cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


Is one of the most charming collections of essays 
that have come from the press ina longtime. John 
Burroughs is too well known and his position in the 
world of American literature too eminent to need any 
comments on his delightful style. The subjects of 
these essays are Henry D. Thoreau, Science and Lit- 
erature, Science and the Poets, Matthew Arnold's 
Criticism, Arnold’s View of Emerson and Carlyle, 
Gilbert White’s Book, A Malfurmed Giant, besides 
short papers on Dr. Johnson and Carlyle, Little 
Spoons vs. Big Spoons, The Ethics of War, Solitude, 
An Open Door, The True Realism, and Literary 
Fame, concluding with a most interesting Egotistical 
Chapter. The book is in its material appearance a 
worthy vehicle for the thoughts within. 

Boston Commonwealth. 
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Deacons. By W.H.H. Murray. Illustrated. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

In his popular lecture ‘‘ Deacons,” now presented 
to the public in book form, Mr. Murray has succeeded 
in showing the vast difference that exists between true 
and false piety. In the direct, if somewhat inartistic, 
style which is characteristic of his literary work, he 
begins with a denunciation of the tendency of ambi- 
tious men to seek church distinction for their own per- 
sonal advantage, holding that the church should 
select such officers as are best qualified for the duties 
of assistants to the pastor. One after another three 
different types of the genus Deacon are graphically 
described, the reader being made acquainted with 
Deacon Slowup, the chronic objector; Deacon Sharp- 
face, the anti-heretic; and the admirable Deacon 
Goodheart, the friend of the suffering and the needy. 

The book is really a plea for liberality, charity and 
straightforward, muscular Christianity, freed from all 
merely doctrinal issues, and permeated with the 
spirit of good will towards men. 

There are a few rather absurd things in the volume, 
but there are also many excellent ones. The illustra- 
tions scattered through the book do not enhance its 
value, being crude and unattractive. American. 


MURDER CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
Three memorable murders. The Spanish Nun, By 
Thomas de Quincey. Knickerbocker Nuggets series. 
32mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents, 


HALF A CENTURY OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND, 1837-1887. 
Essays towards a history. By Francis Hueffer, 8vo, 
$2.40; by mail, $2.55. 


POETRY. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Vol. 
XIV, Pacchiarotto and How he Worked in Distemper, 
with other poems. New edition. 16mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.20. 


Les CHANSONS DE BERANGER. Avec notes et com- 
mentaires historiques. Par Lambert Sauveur. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


A MEMORIAL BIRTHDAY POEM TO THE POET 
THomaAs Moore. With other poems, By H. H.G, 
Illustrated. 16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 34 cents. 


POEMS AND BALLADS. Third series. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


See review in this number. 


A Book oF VERSES. By William Ernest Henley. 
16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


PROSE FICTION. 


A SPLENDID EGorTistT. By Jeannette L. Walworth. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

The splendid egotist is a talented, lazy, selfish sculp- 
tor, who had early married the daughter of his teacher, 
herself a painter. She is a fine character, who, 
hoping to spur him on to work, decides upon a peculiar 
plan. It has some unexpected consequences which 
touch the lives of several well-drawn characters. A 
statue of the heroine, the great work of the hero, 


plays a conspicuous part in the story. 
Publishers Weekly. 
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THE NETHER WORLD. By George Gissing. Franklin 
Square Library. 8vo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 
cents. 

The story takes place among the London poor. 
The grim poverty and the many misfortunes of the 
Hewett family are described without a gleam of 
humor to soften the picture. The elder girl, Clara, 
attempts to be an actress, and arouses the jealousy of 
another woman, who throws vitriol in her face. The 
brother ‘‘ Bob,” is a forger, and the father a drunkard. 
There is another family, who figures in the story and 
who has shamefully ill-treated a little girl, Jane Snow- 
don, whose grandfather turns out to be a rich man. 
Jane is the principal heroine, but even her lot has few 
alleviations, although she is sweet and good. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


KOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. By Julian Corbett, 
author of “ For God and Gold,” etc. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents. 

See review in this number. 


THE DIAMOND BUTTON. WHOSE was IT? A tale 
from the diary of a lawyer and the note-book of a 
reporter. By Barclay North. Cassell’s Sunshine series, 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail 41 cents. 

Is a detective story of some considerable originality. 
On a hot August night a man is stabbed to death in 
Union Square and the murderer escapes. On the 
spot where the deed occurs a diamond sleeve-button 
is found and the question is, Whose was it? To the 
solution of this problem a certain young lawyer, 
Henry Holbrook, and a preternaturally sharp news- 
paper reporter, Tom Bryan, devote their acute wits 
and tireless energies. The abduction of a young 
woman whois, unknown to herself, the heiress to a 
big estate, puts the two amateur detectives on the 
right track and in the end the zealous pair win a 
famous triumph. The plot is well managed and there 
are startling situations enough in the course of the 
narrative to keep the reader on the alert. 

Boston Beacon. 


NEAR TO Happiness. (A Coté du Bonheur.) Trans- 
lated from the French by Frank H. Potter. Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library, 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
70 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Mr. Potter has been successful in throwing into idio- 
matic English a very tender and delicate French 
novelette. The end of the story is sad but heroic 
in the French view of heroics, the steps that lead to 
the catastrophe have the usual amount of matri- 
monial complications: there are scenes from the 
Franco-Prussian War, and the action is involved to 
some extent in the reign of the Commune, but the 
prevailing note of the romance is pain, and the book 
is laid down with a sense of dissatisfaction. 

Churchman. 


“‘ LARAMIE ;” OR, THE QUEEN OF BEDLAM. A story 
of the Sioux War of 1876. By Captain Charles King, 
U.S. A. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Captain King has shown the ability to write what 
few of his countrymen have successfully written—an 

American military novel. In this story the scene is 

laid at and about Fort Laramie. The ‘Queen of 

Bedlam "’ was the imperious but unpopular garrison 

beauty. The Western millionaire figures in the story, 

as a matter of course, for no Western story would be 
complete without him, and in the end the millionaire 
woos and wins her majesty. Philadelphia Times. 
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ANTOINETTE; OR, THE MARL-Pit Mystery. (La 
Grande Marniére.) By Georges Ohnet. Illustrated, 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 50 cents, 

Upon the strength of a successful but in no sense 
valuable piece for the stage, known in English as 
‘‘The Forgemaster,” publishers elbow each other in 
printing everything which M. Ohnet may produce. 
In a general way we may say with entire fairness 
that they are not writings which it is worth any one’s 
while to concern himself about ;—certainly the trouble 
taken in conveying them from a foreign language 
passes comprehension. M. Ohnet is forever con- 
cerned with mysteries of crime, expressed in a voice 
of sickly sentimentality, which to discriminating rea- 
ders must be extremely disagreeable. American. 


A Lost Wire. A novel. By Mrs. H. Lovett Came- 
ron, 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents ; Lippincott’s 
series of select novels, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 


Is a well-written example of the novel which depends 
for its interest upon strained incidents, unnatural 
situations, and an approach to the unwholesome 
moral conditions some authors are so fond of 
depicting. Public Opinion. 


THE BERKELEYS AND THEIR NEIGHBORS. By M. 
Elliot Seawell. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 
cents, 


Far Away AND LonG AGo. By Frances Anne 
Kemble, author of ‘Records of a Girlhood,” etc. 
Leisure Hour series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents. 


It is many years now since Mrs. Kemble told of 
her triumphs on the stage in “‘ Records of a Girlhood” 
and ‘‘ Records of a Later Life.’’ In her old age she 
gives us a novel of the beautiful hills of Berkshire, 
where she has been spending her declining days. 
Many pages are covered with glowing descriptions of 
the scenery of this romantic region. The tale itself 
has but a slight plot. It is of ‘“‘long ago” and 
strongly imbued with the puritanical spirit of the time. 
It ends quite tragically. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE PROPHET’S MANTLE. By Fabian Bland. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The author who uses the om de plume of Fabian 
Bland has provided for all who read it an exciting and 
well-constructed story. Among the dramatis persone, 
a Russian socialist, Count Litvinoff, the two sons of a 
Yorkshire mill-owner, the daughter of a mill-worker 
and other minor characters are brought skillfully on 
the stage, and the development of the story is con- 
trived with much ingenuity. The various scenes 
are sketched with vigor and the actors drawn with 
life-like reality. Mr. Fabian Bland may be con- 
gratulated on a distinct success. 

London Bookseller. 


TREAN; OR, THE MORMON’S DAUGHTER. A romantic 
story of life among the latter-day saints. By Alva Mil- 
ton Kerr. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 

The author lived in Utah about twenty-five years 
ago and bases her story on the manners and customs 
then prevalent among the “ Saints,”’ The story is 
sombre, giving a strong picture of the effects of poly- 
gamy and the spiritual despotism which stopped at 


no crime to accomplish its ends. 
Publishers Weekly. 
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VAGABONDIA. A love story. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, author of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” etc. New 
edition, 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The great popularity of Mrs. Burnett's recent pen 
work is resulting in the re-issue of early works from 
her pen. ‘‘ Vagabondia,’’ now brought out by the 
Scribners, is Mrs. Burnett’s first novel published in 
magazine and book form, and now revised by its 
author, brought out with a new title, through her 
regular publishers. ‘‘ Vagabondia’’ is a sweet, simple 
tale of the life of a family of innocent, attractive, 
motherless girls, who live in a state of financial 
deprivation, but rose-colored visions. The long wait- 
ing of the central pair of lovers, induced by poverty, 
but sweetened by mutual adoration, is varied by a 
painful and well-nigh fatal misunderstanding between 
the youthful lovers, on which the interest of the story 
turns. The pathos which pervades Mrs. Burnett's 
work is noticeably present in this little volume, and 
as a tear-compeller it may well take rank with “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” Boston Commonwealth. 


BERTHA LaycourT. Anovel. By Edgar C. Blum. 


I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The author is equally earnest and inexperienced, 
and his tale, the scene of which is the country border- 
ing on the Hudson river, while largely conventional, 
shows an honest aim and some literary facility, 

American, 


MERLE’S CRUSADE. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. IIlus- 
trated. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Like all her tales it is a crisp, dainty, delightful 

story. Philadelphia Press. 


FREDERIC STRUTHERS’ ROMANCE. By Albert Ulmann. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

The editor of this book expresses the hope in the 
preface that the letters of which the work consists 
may cause the reader to ‘pause on that threshold 
which, once crossed, can only be repassed amid deep 
misery and woe.”’ The letters themselves tell the 
story of a young man who imagined himself possessed 
of a soul framed for love, but who had so little con- 
ception of the true nature of that virtue that he fell in 
love with two sisters at the same time. He tells his 
story simply and with an air of reality, giving the 
reader frequent peeps at the mental constitution of a 
man who could have so little sense of honor, yet a 
great deal of sentimentality. Such characters are not 
pleasant to read about, but they occasionally infest 
society and they deserve study—as beings to be 
shunned. It is pleasing to record that Frederic 
Struthers drowned himself, though he left unexplained 
why such fellows never drown or shoot themselves 
earlier in life—before they have brought worse than 
death to others. N. Y. Herald. 


ZIT AND XOE. By the author of ‘‘ Lady Bluebeard.” 
Franklin Square Library, 8vo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 21 cents. 

The author appears to be a believer in the Dar- 
winian theory, as his hero “ Zit’ belongs to a family 
of apes. Heis hairless and tailless, and stands erect 
on two feet, instead of crawling on four. For allthese 
odd characteristics he is despised by his tamily and 
finally cast out into the world. After many wander- 
ings he meets ‘‘ Xoe,”’ a beautiful woman, who talks 
and who teaches him to talk, to build a house, to kill the 
game, and other lessons towards civilization. The 
life of this couple upon the uninhabited globe is both 
instructive and entertaining. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Two DAUGHTERS OF ONE RACE: By W. Heimburg. 
Illustrated. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01; paper, 
60 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 

The heroines, two sisters, are as sharply contrasted 
in character as those maidens in the fairy story, one 
of whom dropped vipers and toads from her mouth 
whenever she spoke, and the other diamonds and 
pearls. Helena von Werthern is self-sacrificing, 
modest and generous, while her sister Lotta is depicted 
as a monster of selfishness, peevishness and pride, 
whose caprices are humored and endured by her 
elder sister with almost inconceivable patience. These 
two characters are woven into almost every passage 
of the story, and their destinies are worked out with 
the skill of an accomplished novelist, who, besides 
contriving a satisfactory denouement, points a useful 
moral. The author has also presented many interest- 
ing pictures of home life among the upper middle 
classes of Germany, and one rather startling one of 
the facility with which an heir apparent to a princi- 
pality or grand duchy can dismiss his wife, if she be 
of inferior caste, and take to himself another of rank 
according with his own. N. Y. Sun. 


THE HIsTORY OF PENDENNIS. His fortunes and misfor- 
tunes his friends and his greatest enemy. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray, With one hundred and twenty- 
seven illustrations by the author, and an introduction 
giving the history of the work. In two volumes. 
New Library edition. 8vo, $2.20; by mail, $2.49. 


See review in this number. 


IN THE WIRE-GRASS. By Louis Pendleton. Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 69 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Opens in the little town of Wiregrass Ridge in 
southern Georgia, some ten or fifteen years after the 


late war. The scene is a plantation, with negro help 
in whom remain many of the old characteristics of 
slavery days. In the first chapter there is a “‘ ghost,” 
which is the forerunner of a mystery which prevades 
the story. This family mystery almost separates a 
pair of lovers, and causes the death of the chief 
woman character. An excellent picture of the 
Southern life of to-day. The ‘‘ Cracker’’ element is 
well described. Publishers Weekly, 


FRATERNITY. A romance. Franklin Square Library. 
8vo, paper, 30 cents ; by mail, 31 cents. 

If this sketch were more vague and discursive it 
might be attributed to George Macdonald. It is a 
quaint bit of work, with chapter mottoes in Welsh 
from the triads of St. Paul. The hero goes into a 
village in Wales and endeavors to inspire the natives 
with the true spirit of fraternity, himself setting them 
an admirable example. The story is not at all 
“preachy,” but, on the contrary, full of fine vitality 
and action, demanding the reader’s sympathies and 
admiration. There is some quaint moralizing, some 
amusing conversation and repartee, but all else is 
subservient to the spirit of the book, which is indicated 
by the title. The hero imagines himself an illegiti- 
mate son ; so when he meets his fate in the person of 
an admirable girl he refuses to accept it because he 
dares not offer a tarnished name. With the removal 
of this suspicion the story ends happily. The author's 
descriptions of Welsh scenery are quite as minute 
and satisfying as William Black’s word pictures of the 
north of Scotland. Taken for all in all, ‘‘ Fraternity” 
Is an unusual and admirable book. N. Y. Herald. 
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THE PHANTOM FUTURE. 
Franklin Square Library. 
mail, 31 cents. 


Is a well-written and readable story. The author 
evinces a keen knowledge of human nature, and 
handles his characters with considerable skill. The 
title is drawn from the fact that several of the chief 
people in the tale confidently anticipate a certain 
future, whereas quite another is in store for them. A 
young artist of excellent talent has the heart disease 
and expects nothing but a speedy taking off. Another 
worthy young man falls desperately in love with a bar 
maid, to marry whom would seemingly destroy all his 
prospects in life. But these gloomy forebodings are not 
verified, and the future brings only prosperity and 
happiness to all, The author seems to regard future 
spiritual existence as also a phantom. 

Boston Commonwealth. 


By Henry S. Merriman. 
8vo, paper, 30 cents; by 


Justice. Par Hector Malot. 


I2mo, paper, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.30. 


Les Precoces. Par Th. Dostoiewsky. Traduit du 
Russe par E. Halperine-Kaminsky. New edition. 
12mo, paper, $1.20; by mail, $1.29. 


MARIE FOUGERE. New edi- 


tion. 12mo, paper, $1.20; 


Par Jules de Glouvet. 
by mail, $1.29. 


JAPONERIES D’AUTOMNE. Par Pierre Loti. 
paper, $1.20; by mail, $1.29. 


I2mo, 


BALTHASAR. Par Anatole France. New edition. 


12mo, paper, $1.20; by mail, $1.29. 


CHANTS DE Noces. Par Henri Gréville. 
paper, $1.20 ; by mail, $1.28. 


I2mo, 


SERAPHITA. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated from 
the French by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. With an 
introduction by George Frederic Parsons, 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 


INSIDE OUR GATE. By Christine Chaplin Brush, 
author of ‘The Colonel’s Opera Cloak.” 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Miss EYRE FROM BOSTON, AND OTHERS. By Louise 
Chandler Moulton. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


MERZE; THE STORY OF AN 
Ellis Ryan, 


AcTRESS. By Marah 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


THE CHANGED BRIDES; OR, WINNING HER Way. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. New edition. 
12mo, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents, 


THE WronG Box. By Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osbourne. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents, 


See review in this number. 


A WoopLanpD WooInc. By Eleanor Putnam. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents, 


Lace. A Berlin Romance. By Paul Lindau. Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 70 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 41 
cents, 
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THE SECRET OF THE Lamas. A tale of Thibet. Cas- 
sell’s Sunshine series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
41 cents, 

A bold attempt is made in ‘‘The Secret of the 
Lamas ”’ to adapt hypnotism, esoteric Buddhism, and 
the magic with which certain pious people invest the 
sages of Thibet to the purposes of modern fiction. But 
itis hardly successful. The transition to and from 
Central Asian solitudes to Hurlingham and St. Peter’s, 
Eaton Square, are too sudden. A young English 
officer captured on a surveying expedition into 
Yarkand (the geography of the story, by the by, in 
spite of Abbé Huc’s assistance, does not bear too 
close a dissection) is initiated into the highest learn- 
ing of the Lamas. He continues, however, or rather 
his ‘‘ astral body ’’ does, to intervene somewhat un- 
certainly in the affairs of his cousin in England, to 
whom he is united both in magnetism and affection. 
But the thaumaturgy of the Lamas is the most ambi- 
tious part of the book. The first ordeal to which the 
aspirant is submitted recalls the processes by which 
Ayesha, in Mr. Haggard’s well-known romance, used 
to renovate her youth. A somewhat higher flight of 
imagination is reached in the second ordeal. But 
Johoam is an unfortunately chosen name for a 
Thibetan past-master, and how Dr. Creswick can re- 
concile his conduct with professional etiquette is a 
mystery as great as any of those of the Lamasery. 

London Academy. 


REFERENCE, 


A Docrtor’s Don’t's. By Fred C. Valentine, M. D. 
16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 

The negative form of instruction is perhaps not the 
best for hygienic manual, and yet there is something to 
be said in its favor, for health is largely, after all, 
dependent on letting injurious thingsalone. Dr. Val- 
entine’s injunctions appertain to the relations of physi- 
cian and patient, mental work, exercise, sleep, sani- 
tary conditions, digestion and food, the treatment of 
emergencies, matrimony, maternity, the care of child- 
ren, and nursing the sick. On all of these topics the 
advice given is usually sensible and practicable 
though not always easily followed, as, for instance, 
the rule not to allow “ the temperature of the sleeping- 
room to rise above or fall below sixty degrees.” 

Boston Beacon, 


THE NEw JERSEY COAST AND PINES. An illustrated 
guide-book (with road-maps). By Gustave Kobbé, 
With maps and illustrations. 16mo, 25 cents ; by mail, 
30 cents. 


MANUAL OF ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES. Including the 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Industrial Arts of Chaldea, 
Assyria, Persia, Syria, Judzea, Phoenicia, and Carthage. 
By Ernest Babelon, Translated and enlarged by B. T. 
A. Evetts, M, A. With 241 illustrations, 8vo, $2.40; 
by mail, $2.57. 

M. Babelon, the well-known Librarian of the 
Department of Medals and Antiques in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris, gives in this work a short, 
but not a superficial, description of the architecture, 
sculpture, and industrial arts of Chaldzea, Assyria, 
Persia, Judzea, Phoenicia, and Carthage at a period 
when the civilizations of the ancient East were at the 
zenith of their power and glory. The present volume 
is based on the standard and authoritative work of 
MM. Perrot and Chipiez, of which the author “ claims 
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no more than to have written a modest abridgment.” 
M. Babelon fails to discover in the nations which held 
sway over the world before Greece and Rome more 
than two streams of artistic life, one of which arose in 
Egypt, and the other in Assyria, Properly speaking, 
there is no Persian, Hittite, Jewish, Phoenician, or 
Carthaginian art; everywhere what we find is the 
‘forms of Egypt or Assyria grouped, mixed—perhaps 
altered in proportions, which vary according to time, 
environment, and political conditions.” Adequate 
scholarship, and the power to convey out-of-the-way 
knowledge in an easy and graceful style, are every- 
where apparent in this able and beautifully illustrated 
book. London Publishers’ Circular. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF MARRIAGE; OR, LEGAL PER- 
PLEXITIES OF WEDLOCK IN THE UNITED STATES, By 
William L. Snyder. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The fact that the laws of marriage jin the United 

States are determined by geographical position has 

suggested the puzzling title of Mr. William L. Snyder's 

book. It is a popular and very interesting presenta- 

tion of the great variety of laws and the different rules 

of punishment prescribed in the various States. 
Philadelphia Press, 


, 


THE REPORTER'S COMPANION. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard, 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.07; 
boards, 80 cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 

It is presupposed that the student of this book has 
already carefully studied the author's ‘‘ Manual of 
Phonography”’ and mastered its contents. If such is not 
the case, he is earnestly advised to do so before pro- 
ceeding with the present work.. . . If he has earned 
the right to study the advanced style of the art by 
having faithfully mastered the elementary principles, 
he will find this book a welcome guide in helping 


him from the corresponding to the reporting style. 
Preface. 


DELIBERATIVE 
16mo, 60 cents ; 


PRINCIPLES OF PROCEDURE IN 
Bopigrs. By George Glover Crocker. 
by mail, 65 cents, 

The purpose of this manual is to furnish a concise 
and systematic statement of the principles of proce- 
dure applicable to deliberative bodies, and great care 
has been taken to keep the distinction clear between 
principles which are of general application and rules 
which are adapted to meet requirements dependent 
on the size and purposes of special assemblies. To 
treat of all the complications of procedure which may 
arise would have necessitated a book much too large 
for ready reference or convenient carriage. 

Preface. 


By T. Evan Jacobs, B. A. The 


ENGLISH DRAMAS. 
18mo, 30 cents; by mail, 34 cents. 


Victoria Library. 


Edited by T. Evan 


BRITISH POLITICAL ORATORY. 
18mo, 30 cents ; 


Jacobs, B. A, The Victoria Library. 
by mail, 34 cents. 


AN OBJECT IN LIFE, AND How To ATTAIN IT. By F. 


Leopold Schmidt, Jr. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 


48 cents. 
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AMIEL’S JOURNAL. The journal intime of Henri 
Frédéric Amiel. Translated with an introduction and 
notes by Mrs. Humphry Ward. New edition, With 
portrait. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 


See review in this number. 


TRAGEDIES. To which are added a few Sonnets and 
Verses. By T. N. Talfourd. Routledge’s Pocket 
Library. 32mo, 30 cents; by mail, 34 cents; gilt top, 
uncut edges, 45 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

The book opens with the original preface signed T. 
N. T., and dated London, Jan 12, 1844, and the vol 
ume contains ‘‘Ion,” ‘‘The Athenian Captive,” 
“Glencoe,’’ and a number of beautiful sonnets, and a 
selection of polished verse. Sir Thomas Noon Tal- 
fourd was born in 1795, and died suddenly in 1854, 
whilst delivering his charge as a judge to the grand 
jury at the Stafford Assizes. Herepresented Reading 
in the Whig interest for many years, and it was to his 
legal knowledge and literary taste and sympathies 
that we are indebted for the Copyright Act of 1842. 
His tragedy, ‘‘ Ion,” which is full of beautiful imagery, 
is founded on the old Grecian conception of fate; it 
was at first printed for private circulation, and was 
produced by Macready at Convent Garden Theatre 
with conspicuous success in 1836. Serjeant Talfourd 
was a man of wide literary taste and most amiable 
character, and was the intimate friend of Lamb, 
Dickens, and other distinguished authors. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


BLUNDERS IN EDUCATED CIRCLES CORRECTED. By 
Thomas Russell Bowden. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
65 cents, 


Is a little volume of criticisms upon phrases in cur- 
rent use, in which the author seeks to tone up the 
language of those who ought to “‘ know better.”” With 


each criticism he gives areason. The book shows 
that the author has thought a deal about such things. 
Public Opinion. 


HYGIENE OF THE NurSERY. Including the general 
regimen and feeding of infants and children, and the 
domestic management of the ordinary emergencies of 
early life. By Louis Starr, M. D. New edition. With 
25 illustrations. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


Isa book of 280 pages written on the principle 
that ‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” The author has endeavored to point out a 
series of hygienic rules which, if applied to the nurs- 
ling, can hardly fail to maintain good health, give 
vigor to the frame, and so lessen susceptibility to dis- 
ease. The book is not designed to take the place of 
the physician, but is intended to reduce to a minimum 
the necessity for his service. There are 24 illustra- 
tions, which are a material aid to the proper under- 
standing of the book. Albany Journal. 


FAVORITES FOR 
By Gordon Stables, 
by mail, 45 


Hints ABouT HOME AND FARM 
PLEASURE, PRIZES AND PROFIT. 
M. D.,C.M.,R. N. 16mo, 40 cents; 
cents. 

Chapters telling how to take care of the following 
domestic favorites in health and sickness: the dog, 
cat, ducks, geese, chickens, turkeys,pigeons and doves, 
canaries and other kinds of British cage birds, foreign 
birds—including parrots and cockatoos—rabbits, 
goats, ferrets, monkeys, fancy rats, etc. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Published by the 
8vo, paper, 85 cents ; 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE STUDIES. 
Faculty of Haverford College. 
by mail, 94 cents. 


DARWINISM. An exposition of the theory of Natural 
Selection, with some of its applications. by Alfred 
Russell Wallace. With maps and illustrations. 1I2mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.52. 


See review in this number. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF SYDNEY SMITH. A selec- 
tion of the most memorable passages in his writing and 
conversation. Knickerbocker Nuggets series. 32mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 
By Thomas Ingoldsby. With eightee. illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Leech, etc., and portrait, New edition, 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.20; cheaper edition, 60 cents; 
by mail, 73 cents. 

This substantial production has been got into a little 
more than 500 pages without any extra demand on 
the eyes, and in tasteful typographical dress and neat 
binding. A portrait of Barham, and comic designs 
by Cruikshank, Leech, and others embellish the 
volume, which can in all respects be recommended 
to the low-spirited. Nation. 


By Francis W. Parker. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, 


How To Stupy GEOGRAPHY. 
International Education series. 
$1.22. 


See review in this number. 


PHILOSOPHIA ULTIMA ; OR, SCIENCEOF THE SCIENCES, 
Vol. II. The History of the Sciences and the Logic 
of the Sciences. By Charles Woodruff Shields, D. D., 
LL.D. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.52. 

Philosophy, therefore, the final philosophy, as pre- 
sented in this work, could not claim to contain that 
finished system of perfected knowledge which might 
be grasped by Omniscience alone, butsimply to project 
an ultimate or ideal scheme of research, ever unfold- 
ing, yet never fulfilled through all time tocome. And 
the aim will be to sketch such a scheme in three parts 
answering to the three chief philosophical questions ; 
in the first part, a Science of the sciences (Scientia 
scientiarum) answering to the question, What can 
we know? in the second part, an Art of the Sciences 
(Ars scientiarum) answering to the question, How 
can we know? and in the third part, a Science of the 
Arts (Scientia artium) answering to the question, Why 
should we know? From Introduction. 


1871-1872. Par Ludovic 
I2mo, paper, $1.20; by mail, 


NOTES ET SOUVENIRS 
Halévy. New edition. 


$1.29. 


THE IcE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA AND ITS BEARINGS 
ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By G. Frederick Wright, 
D.D., LL. D., F.G. S. A. With an appendix on the 
“Probable Cause of Glaciation,” by Warren Upham, 
F.G. S.A. With many new maps and illustrations. 
8vo, $3-75; by mail, $4.05. 


IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. 
Translated from the Danish by Samuel C. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


By Dr. Georg Brandes. 
Eastman. 
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MY BOOKS. 


They dwell in the odor of camphor, 
They stand in a Sherraton shrine, 

They are “ warranted early editions,”’ 
These worshipful books of mine ;— 


In their cream-colored ‘* Oxford vellum,” 
In their redolent “ crushed Levant,” 

With their delicate “‘ watered linings,’’ 
They are jewels of price, I grant ;— 


“ Blind-tooled ”’ and ‘‘ morocco-jointed,” 
They have Zaehnsdorf’s daintiest dress, 
They are graceful, attennate, polished, 
But they gather the dust, no less ;— 


For the row that I prize is yonder 
Away on the unglazed shelves, 

The bulged and the bruised oc¢avos, 
The dear and the dumpy twelves,— 


Montaigne with his sheepskin blistered 
And Howell the worse for wear, 

And the worm-drilled Jesuits’ Horace, 
And the little old cropped Moliére,— 


And the Burton I bought for fourpence, 
And the Rabelais foxed and flea’d,— 
For the others I never have opened, 
But ¢hese are the ones I read. 


Austin Dobson, in Longman’s Magazine. 
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A book that will prove interesting to all members of the Society of Friends. 


LIFE AND WORK 


ELI AND SYBIL JONES. 


By RuFus M. Jones, M.A. With Portraits. 


12mo, 316 pages. Cloth extra. 


For over fifty years they have held the most prominent place as Preachers and Missionaries in the Society 


of Friends. 


Sybil Jones certainly ranks among remarkable women. 


Whittier and John Bright have both 


spoken in the highest terms of her inspiration, her power, and the poetic imagery of her language. 

The life and work of two people whose special power consists in their purity, sincerity, and devotion to 
the Master whom all Christians worship—written in such a way that it will be equally interesting to all, 
whether members of the Society of Friends or belonging to other denominations. 


Readings in Church History. 


author of the 


Grace Church, Philadelphia ; 
Cloth 


‘Heart of Merrie England,” etc. 
extra. 


“*Readings in Church History.’ In this series of studies the 
reverend author does not undertake to supplant the text-books nor has 
he new theories of church history to propound nor old theories to 
defend, but he gives with graphic power a succession of pictures of per- 
sonages, places, and events that command the attention and impress 
upon the memory more vivid and distinct ideas of the progress of the 
Christian Church from the primitive apostolic era to the present hour 
than any but the most devoted students are likely to gain from the 
libraries with which Doctor Stone is so thoroughly familiar.”—Phi/a. 
Inquirer. 


I2mo, 





| Psychology as a Natural Science, 
By the Rev. JaMEs S. Stone, D. D., Rector of | 


Applied to the Solution of Occult Psychic Phe- 
nomena. By C. G. RavE, M.D. 


Embraces the consideration of the following important subjects: 
Mind Reading, Thought Transference, Hypnotism, Somnambulism, 


| Statuvolism, Clairvoyance, Second Sight, Retrospection, Psychometry, 
| Telepathy, Telergy, The Double, Apparitions, Phantasms of the Liv- 


ing and Dead, and Spiritualistic Phenomena, etc. Discussed from an 


original standpoint, 8vo. Cloth extra. 
It is a valuable contribution to the literature of a subject which is at 


present attracting much attention, and the author’s lines of reasoning, 
which connect the known natural laws with the less understood occult 


| phenomena, are well worthy of consideration. 


PORTER & COATES, PusBLisHErs, goo Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





OFS: 


Acid Phosphate. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E, N. HORSFORD. 
EsPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DysPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUS- 


Descriptive Pamphlet 
Free. 


TION, HEADACHE, TIRED BRAIN, AND ALL DISEASES ARISING 
FROM INDIGESTION AND NERVE EXHAUSTION. 


This is not a compounded ‘‘ patent medicine,’’ but a preparation of 
the phosphates and phosphoric acid in the form required by the 


system. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


It aids digestion without injury, and is a beneficial food and tonic for 
the brain and nerves. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only, and agrees with 
such stimulants as are necessary to take. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


_Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s 
CAUTION: yh 61. All others are spurious. 


is printed on the 
Never sold in bulk. 
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A JOLLY VOLUME. 
Fun from “ Life.” 


Oblong 8vo, boards, with novel and telling design | 


in ink and gold, $1.00. 


Somewhat similar in general plan to “The Good | 


Things of Zz/e,”” but composed of smaller illustrations, 
devoted more to pure Fun. 


It is intended to publish a volume of ‘‘ Fun from 
Life” each Spring, and a volume of ‘‘ Good Things of 


Life’ each Fall. 


A CLEVER BOOR. 


The Last American. 


By J. A. MITCHELL, Editor of Zzfe. 
ment from the Journal of Khan-li, 
Dimph-yoo-chur and Admiral of the Persian 
Navy.” 
the author. 


gold, with design representing the ruins of New 
York City, as seen from its harbor, by moonlight. 
16mo, $1.00. 

An amusing and satirical account of the adventures 


of a party of Persian explorers among the ruins of | 


America, in the year 2951, A. D. 


Send for New Catalogue, containing full descriptions. 
ublications. Mention Book News. On receipt of 10 cts., this cata- 
ogue and one of Fidelia Bridges’ colored Studies of Birds will be sent 
to any address, Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, or 
will be sent to any address (at 
advertised price. Mention Boox 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Dealers in Works of Art, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Ews. 





di who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- | 
La 1€S 


tionery for their correspondence, should 
inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 
velopes to match (the old and reliable line). These 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
productions. 
tints and surfaces. 
trade only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 





“A Frag- | 
Prince of 


With numerous clever illustrations by | 
Well printed, on good paper, and | 
bound in dark blue cloth, stamped in inks and | 


Many new | 


ublishers’ expense), on receipt of 


Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of | 
Manufactured and supplied to the | 





—_— Twenty-five Cent 
Letter-Writer. 


Containing Three Hundred Original Letters and 
Notes on every imaginable subject, with appropriate 
Answers ; including thorough instructions for writing 
letters in proper form and style. By S.A. Frost. 
The Letters are all excellent models of plain and 
practical correspondence. Price, 25 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the 
Publishers. Send for complete catalogue. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 
P. O. Box 2975. New York. 





Vivaiane of the iicunry. 


INCLUDING THE GENERAL REGIMEN AND 
FEEDING OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, AND 
THE Domestic MANAGEMENT OF THE ORDIN- 
ARY EMERGENCIES OF Earty Lirgz. By 
Louis Starr, M. D., Clinical Professor of the 
Diseases of Children, in the Hospital of the 
University of Penna. ; Physician to the Child- 
ren’s Hospital, Phila. Second edition. En” 
larged. 24 illus. 280 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


**Should be as much a part of the nursery out- 
fit as the crib, the bath blanket and the baby 
basket. The present generation of little folks are 
under deep obligation to this clear-spoken guide.”’ 
—Phila. Public Ledger. 


8G May be ordered through any bookseller or news agent, or upon 
receipt of price we will send, postpaid, to any address. Remit by 
Postal Note or Postage Stamps. 


P. Biakiston, Son & Co., 
Philadelphia, 


The Wellesley School, 


Philadelphia. 


Boarding and Day, for Girls and Young 
Ladies. College preparatory and 
Academic Courses. Circulars on 
application to 


Rev. J. R. MILLER, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. _ 


1012 Walnut St., 


Siberian 


Johann Faber i 
The Lead Pencils! velatede 


are the finest Pencils now made. They are USED and RECOMMENDED by 
Meissonier, Kaulbach, Von Piloty, Gab. Max and the most eminent 
artists in the world, and are without equal for SOFTNESS, SMOOTHNESS, 
DEPTH OF COLOR and STRENGTH OF LEAD. 


For SALE and by QUEEN & Co., PHILADELPHIA, 


By ALi STATIONERS, 
General Agents for the United States. 


New Driving Map of. Philadelphia and Vicinity. Size 28 x 40. Pocket 
form, printed on thin, cong paper, $2.00. Also constantly on hand, 
Maps, 1 4 3 Globes, M ap Cases and Spring Map Rollers of every de- 


scription. j.L - SMIT H, Map Publisher, 26 South Sixth St., Philad’ a. 


Booxs OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED 


by A. Scuuttzg, Pres. Moravian Theo. Sem. Just published. Send 
20 eents at once for copy.. THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 
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New Summer Reading. 


For the Country, Mountains, and Seashore. 


Capt. King’s Military Novels. 


Laramie; or, The Queen of Bedlam. 


A story of the Sioux War of 1876. By Capt. | 
CHAS. KING, U.S.A. 


The Colonel’s Daughter. 


Extra cloth. 





I2mo. 


Marion's Faith. | 


12mo. Extra cloth. | 


The Deserter, and From the Ranks. 


No. 1 of American Novel Series. Square 12mo. 


Cloth and paper binding. 


Kitty’s Conquest. 
Cloth. 


‘“ Captain King has caught the true spirit of the American novel, for 


16mo. 


| he has endowed his work fully and freely with the dash, vigor, breezi- 
| ness, bravery, tenderness, and truth which are recognized throughout 


the world as our national characteristics. Captain King’s narrative 
work is singularly fascinating.’ —St. Louis Republican. 

*‘ Captain King’s are the best military novels ever published.””— 
Army and Navy Register. 


Miss Carey’s Stories for Girls. 


Merle’s Crusade. | 
| 


By Rosa With Wood- | 
engravings. 


NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


1z2mo. Cloth. 


Aunt Diana. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 


“ The curiosity of those who ask whatit is that makes Rosa Nouchette 
Carey so popular can easily be gratified. Her stories, while interesting 


I2mo. 


| in themselves, have a moral charm that emanates from the prmcipal 


Esther. 


| the same purity of intention is manifest. 


She has now written a dozen novels, and in all of them 


characters. 
It teaches without preaching, 


| it lifts the reader into a fine atmosphere without lecturing.” New York 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 


| Morning Journal. 


Georges Ohnet’s Great Novels. 


LIPPINCOTT'S AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


Antoinette ; or, The Marl-Pit Mystery. | 
With 12 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth and paper | 
binding. | 
“There are few novels in any tongue which more emphasize strength 
and nobility of character and a purity of life than ‘ Antoinette,’ and | 
few recent works of fiction inspire a reader with such generous and 
lofty ideas of life and action.” Chicago Times. 


| master for having written it,” 


Dr. Rameau. 


Translated by Mrs. CASHELL HOEY. Illustrated. 


1z2mo. Cloth and paper binding. 


“Georges Ohnet was a master without this work, but he is a greater 
Boston Globe. 


New Novels by Popular Authors. 


Far in The Forest. | 


A Story. By S. WerR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D. | 

(Harv.), author of ‘Hephzibah Guinness,” 

“ Prince Little Boy,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. | 
‘* This novel takes rank above any which Dr. Mitchell has published, 


in the originality of its conception and in the strength of characters 
which it arrays before us.” Philadelphia Ledger. 


John Charaxes. 


A Tale of the Civil War in America. 
BoyLsTon. 12mo. Cloth. 

** Altogether worthy of special notice, and ought to attract more 

attention than any modern American novel.”” New York Journal of 


Commerce. 
“« The story is a pleasant one, told by an author of refinement and 


observation.”” American Bookseller. 


By PETER 


For sale by all booksellers. 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PusBLisHErs, 715 and 717 Market St. Phila. 
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Paper Novels 10 Cents Each. 


Postage 3 cents extra, 
Archer, Thomas. Hawthorne, Julian. Whitcher, Frances M. 
By Fire and Sword. John Parmalee’s Curse. Widow Bedott Papers 
Bradshaw, Annie. | A Tragic Mystery. Warden, Florence. 

A Crimson Stain. | Irving, Washington. A Prince of Darkness. 
Carey, Rosa, Nouchette. Knickerbocker’s New York. Widest. Sten. 5. 
Not Like Other Girls. Luska, Sidney. The Silent sean 
Daly, M. N. Mrs. Peixada. Old Fulkerson’s Clerk. 

A Moral Sinner. As It Was Written. Scruples. 
Davis, Rebecca Harding. | Marshall, Emma. Westall, William. 
Natasqua. No. XIII; or, The Lost Vestal. The Phantom City. 
Fenn, Geo. Manville. McCarthy, Justin, (Editor of) | A Queer Race. 
Morgan’s Horror. Our Sensation Novel. ‘ip. M. D 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Ohnet, Georges. Woolf. ae when 
Grandfather’s Chair. Dr. Raninatu | Who Is Guilty ? 
Hughes, Thos. Spencer, Mrs. G. E. | Anonymous. 
Tom Brown at Rugby. Calamity Jane. | History Troy Town. 
Huntley, Stanley. Swan, Annie S. bay ~~ _ ‘ 
Mr. and Mrs.Spoopendyke. Adam Hepburn’s Vow. he Silver Lock, etc. 
H i H . Dead Man’s Rock. 
meee, eier S. | Tolstoi, Count Lyof. Wanted, a Sensation. 
King Solomon’s Mine. The Death of Ivan Ilyitch. My Aunt’s Match-Making. 
Hornibrook, E. A. Verne, Jules. | A Great Mistake, and Other Stories. 
Marvelous in Our Eyes. The Texar’s Revenge. | Annie Grey. 


Paper Novels 10 Cents Each. 


Postage 5 cents extra. Five copies to one address, 15 cents postage. 


Besant, Walter. | Hatton, Jos. Scott, Walter. 
When the Ship Comes Home. | The Great World. The Monastery. 
Black, Wm. | ‘a P 
| Irving, Washington. Stevenson, Robt. Louis. 
Strange Adventures of a Pheton. Sketch Book. } Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Clay, Bertha M. The Dynamiters. 
Repented at Leisure. Lytton, Lord (Bulwer). | Treasure Island. 
Feuillet, Octave. Last Days of Pompeii. New Arabian Nights. 


| 
| 
A Marriage in High Life. | Mulock, Miss. 








Gibbon, Chas. John Halifax. ag see » 
The Golden Shaft. Poe, Edgar Allen. : 
Hardy, Thos. Gold Bug and Other Tales. | Wood, Mrs. Henry. 


The Woodlanders. 





| East Lynne. 


Paper Novels 12 Cents Each. 


Postage 6 cents on single copy ; five copies to one address, 25 cents. 


Anonymous. | Collins, Wilkie. | Sherwood, Mary Neal. 
A Man of Samples. | The Evil Genius. | Barterine. 


i Delpit, Albert. Stephens, Henry P. 
“Tite aeune | Odette’s Marriage. From Darkness to Light. 


Dearly Bought. | Lawrence, Geo. Tytler, Sarah. 
No Gentleman. | Breaking a Butterfly. Lady Bell. 


Paper Novels 20 Cents Each. 


Postage 6 cents; five copies to one address, 25 cents postage. 


Bellamy, Chas. J. , Hawthorne, Julian. Sheldon, Georgie. 
A Moment of Madness. |  Kildhrum’s Oak. Trixey. 


Denison, Mary A. | A True Aristocrat. 

The Daughter of the Regiment. | Lillie, Lucy C. Walworth, Mansfield Tracy. 
Douglas, Amanda M. |  Roslyn’s Trust. Married in Mask. 

The Midnight Marriage. Walworth, Mrs. J. H. 
Elliott, Humphrey. Montague, Chas. Howard | A Strange Pilgrimage. 


Adam Kent’s Choice. | The Face of Rosenfel. | True to Herself. 


These Numbers of Cassell’s Popular Library 5 cents each. 


Postage, 4 cents each; or, 13 cents where four are sent to one address. 


REv. ROWLAND HILL, PREACHER AND WIT. STORY OF THE ENGLISH JACOBINS. 
ENGLISH JOURNALISM, AND THE MEN WHO HAVE MADE IT. Our COLONIAL EMPIRE (ENGLAND). 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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Books at Unheard of Prices. 


Fools of Nature. 
By ALIcE Brown, 
by mail, 
Story of an Enthusiast. 
By Mrs. I. V. JAMISON. 
by mail, 


Her Washington Season. 





Cloth Bindings. 


Our regular 


rice 


$1.10 


IO 


By Mrs. JENNIE GOULD LINCOLN. I.10 


by mail, 


The Mark of Cain. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


by mail, 
At Daybreak. 


By A. STIRLING. 
by mail, 


The Devil’s Hat. 


By MELVILLE PHILIPS. 
by mail, 


Rankell’s Remain. 


By BARRETT WENDELL. 
by mail, 


A Nihilist Princess. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 
by mail, 
Bee-Man of Orn, and 
Other Tales. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
by mail, 


The Knave of Hearts. 


By ROBERT GRANT. 
by mail, 


Free Joe, and Other 


Georgian Sketches. 
By JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


by mail, 
Henry Gréville’s 
CouUNT XAVIER, etc. 
by mail, 
Dosia’s Daughters. 


by mail, 


Cleopatra. 


by mail, 


.60 


75 


75 


.90 


75 


75 


$ .35 
.48 


35 
49 


35 
.46 


& hk & b 
um 
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Fr shis | Painting and Sculpture. ys" 


A Popular Illustrated History of 
the Fine Arts of Painting and 
Sculpture. From the earliest 
ages to the present century. 
Illustrated with 45 full page 
plates. Comprising about 250 
engravings. Compiled from 
rare and expensive authorities by 
Joseph Fletcher Brennan. 
by mail, 18 cents extra. 


N 
nN 
we 


| From Opitz to Lessing. 


A Study of Pseudo Classicism 
in Literature. +90 
by mail, 


The Invalids’ Tea Tray. 


(Cooking for invalids.) Board 
cover. .40 


by mail, 
The Tiger Lily. 


By JULIA SCHAYER. 75 
by mail, 


Round Robin Series 
As follows. each, 75 
by mail, each, 
MAD LUCAS. 
LEONE. 
DESMOND HUNDRED. 
DOROTHEA. 
DEAMON’S GHOST. 


THE STRIKE IN THE 
B— MILL. 


Button’s Inn. 
By ALBION W. TouURGEE. 90 
by mail, 
An Average Man. 
By ROBERT GRANT. 1,10 
by mail, 
An Honorable Surrender. 


By Mary ADAMS. .go 
by mail, 


| Mrs. Hephzestus and 


Other Stories, 
Together with the Comedy of 
West Point. Ws 
by mail, 





JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 


For this 
Lot 


$ .65 


25 
34 


35 
37 


.25 
+35 


-20 
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THE CALL. 


The Largest Afternoon Circulation in Philadelphia. 


A large 8-page newspaper for one cent a copy, 
containing all the latest telegraphic and local news. 


The cheapest newspaper in the world. 


THE CALL prints more telegraphic and local | 
matter than any other afternoon paper in Philadel- | 
phia, besides devoting a oe of its columns to the | 


Household, Cooking, and Fashions. 


THE CALL assists more people who are in need of | 
Help and Situations through its Want Columns than | 
any other afternoon paper, making a special rate for | 


this class of advertisements. 


THE CALL publishes editions every hour from | 
12 o'clock noon until 4.30 o’clock p. M., thus enabling | 


it to gather all the latest news of the day. 
THE CALL circulates within a radius of 100 miles 


of Philadelphia the same afternoon of its publication. | 
Its value as an advertising medium is unquestionable. | 
All the leading advertisers in Philadelphia use its | 


columns daily. 
ADVERTISING RATES 


Can be obtained on application to persons who are 
authorized to receive advertisements for THE CALL, 
both daily and weekly issues. 
ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor of THE CALL, 
26 South Seventh St., Phila. 


THE WEEKLY CALL, 
Published every Saturday, 
Has a large circulation throughout the United States. 


Table Talk. 


THE MID-SUMMER NUMBER. 


The July number of Table Talk will be found espe- 
cially useful to the housewife. She will find there 
how to tide over the torrid months, economically, 
completely, comfortably, palatably ; how when the 
appetite flags with summer’s heat, her table may be 
spread with such seasonable dishes as may tempt it 
to renewed vigor. 


TABLE TALK its 

THE BEST, 

THE CHEAPEST, 

THE MOST COMPLETE 


household magazine published, and no 
family that values comfort and economy 
should be without zt. 

Subscription price, $1.00 per year. Single copies, ro cts. 


For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


or address 


TABLE TALK PUBLISHING CO., 
402-404-406 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











For Summer Reading 


Vagabond Tales. 


By HJALMAR HjorTH BOYESEN, is a collection of 
seven of the best and latest novelettes of this 
prince of story-tellers. Strong, simple, manly, 
tender, pathetic, dramatic, and pure. $1.25. 


Across Lots. 
By Horace Lunt, is just the book for the Sum- 
mer outing. No better companion for a stroll by 
pond and river, roadway and hillside, could be 
selected. It is charming, helpful, suggestive, and 
poetic. $1.25. 


The Story of Louisiana. 
By MAURICE THOMPSON, is history made roman- 
tic, and information made entertaining. A strong 
but picturesque presentation of one of the most 
dramatic of American commonwealths. $1.50. 


My Uncle Florimond. 


By SripNEy Luska (Henry Harland), though 
written for young people, has been even more 
thoroughly enjoyed by the thousands of older 
readers who know the fascinating work of the 
author of ‘“‘As It Was Written,”’ and ‘‘ Grandison 
Mather.”’ A capital character study. $1.00. 


Alan Thorne. 
By MARTHA LIVINGSTON MOODEY, tells a simple 
story in a straightforward way, and should be 
read by the mass of readers who have been fas- 
cinated by the brilliancy of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.” 
It shows “the other side’’ in a way to enlist 
sympathy and awaken thought. $1.25. 


The Story of Vermont. 
By JouN L. HEATON, is a practical but pictur- 
esque presentment of the history of that most 
sturdy American commonwealth—the noble 
Green Mountain State. The first history of the 
State in forty years. $1.50. 


Lothrop's Summer Series for 1889. 


PAPER COVERS. 
Some of the best things in recent fiction at 35 cts. each. 


TILTING AT WINDMILLS. COoNNELLY. 
A story of Northern endeavor in Southern fields. An inter-state 
romance. 


THE DOCTOR OF DEANE, PALMER. 
A tender and captivating love story of good women at cross pur- 
poses. 


A MODERN JACOB. Stuart. 


One of the best of recent stories of New England village life. 


DOROTHY THORN. WarTH. 


A romance of love and the dignity of labor. 


GLADYS. DARLING. 
A charming story of American society of the bes: class. 
THE RUSTY LINCHPIN anp LUBOFF 
ARCHIPOVNA. KOKHANOVSKY. 


Two exquisite idyls of Russian rural life. 


Send for a catalogue ; 2,000 live American books representing every 
department of literature. 


D. LoTHRop Company, Boston. 
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THE IVERS & POND 


New Patent Sort SrTop. 


Makes Piano Practice inaudible, at the player’s will, outside his own room, 
at the same time preserving hammers and tone from wear of practice. 

Not being connected with the action, “ dip” and “ touch” are unchanged. 

Not being connected with the pedals, they can be used with it, either to 
sustain the tone or graduate it at will, almost to inaudibility. 

The tone, while being greatly lessened in volume, is not “ tubby ”’ but rich, 
freely vibratory and musical, its singing quality retained and giving a sense of 
distance, banishing the noisy, irritating effect of continuous practice near by. 

The ordinary tone of the piano is not affected except when the player 
chooses to operate the stop. 

We have other valuable improvements; our pin block and key bottom 
patents, based on the non-shrinking of wood endwise of its grain, being likened 
to the chronometer in the watch. 

No piano in the world compares to those containing these late patented 
inventions, and patents aside, no piano in the world surpasses ours; for they are 
made with the best intelligence, the best materials that grow or are wrought, with 
the best skilled labor in the world. 


We Take Old Instruments in Exchange, 


Allowing liberal values, and sell on easy payments if desired. Elegant descriptive 
catalogue mailed free to those naming Book News. Pianos of other makes in 


variety. 





J. G. RAMSDELL, 


IIII CHESTNUT STREET, 
A. G. CLemMmer, Manager. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Mind Your P’s and Q’s. | 


And the three best P’s to mind are 
Miss 
SPASLOAS KITCHEN COMPANION. 


I vol., crown, 8vo cloth or waterproof binding, 
$2.50. 

It is thoroughly practical ; it is perfectly reliable; | 
it is marvellously comprehensive ; it is copiously 
illustrated ; it is, in short, overflowing with good | 
qualities, and is just the book that all house- 
keepers need to guide them. 


ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK AND 


MARKETING GUIDE. 

I vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This is one of the most popular Cook Books ever 
printed, containing 1,724 receipts and items of 
instruction. The directions are clear and con- 
cise, and the chapters on marketing and kitchen 
furnishing very useful. 


pensar NEW COOK BOOK. 


Edition, 100,000, In a lithographed paper cover, 
30 cents, 

This marvellously cheap edition of Miss Parloa’s 
popular book places THE AUTHORITY on all 
matters pertaining to good living within the reach 
of everyone. Over 100,000 Parloa Cook Books 


have been sold. 


Seventeen Dollars per Hundred. 


Order through your jobber or direct of the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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New 
and 


Beautiful 


Pictures 


for 


Bridal Gifts and Home Use. 


Among the recent arrivals of suitable subjects for BRIDES may be 
mentioned— 
“RVENING 7 ” 
NIGHTFALL” } By E. L. Field, 
“THE SHRINE OF VENUS,” by Alma Tadema. 
Leader’s latest, ‘‘ WHEN MORNING GILDS THE SKIES ’’—one 
of the finest of this year’s pictures. 
“ST. LORENTZ PLATZ, NUREMBURG,” with “‘ remarques”’ of 
Miss Terry and Irving. 
‘‘A FOOTBALL MATCH,” between England and Scotland. 


New Haig Etchings. 


* TOLEDO,” “ NAVARRE,” 
“ THE FLOATING MARKET AT STOCKHOLM,” and others. 
We have also a good line of his previous ETCHINGS, including his 
“MONT ST. MICHEL,” ‘*LIMBURG CATHEDRAL” and 


others. 
These are of the highest order and form the finest DECORATIONS 
or GIFTS when framed in harmony with the subjects and surroundings. 


Other New Pictures. 


“OLD AND CRUSTED,” one of the latest. 
Falcro’s ‘‘ DAUGHTER OF EVE.” 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s ‘‘ FANNY KEMBLE,” an exquisite 
mezzotint. 
* ECHO!” Francis C. 
Also, a new subject of T. SIDNEY COOPER'S, R. A., just pub- 
lished in ETCHING, “‘ THE WOODLAND PATH.” 
Marcus Stone’s latest, “* LOVE OR COUNTRY?” 
*“‘“A PURITAN SABBATH,” 

Many new and interesting COACHING and DRIVING SUBJECTS. 
“4 COACHING MATCH AGAINST TIME.” 
FORWARD ON! FORWARD ON! 

“TRYING THE NEW TEAM.” 

* REFUSING WATER,” and others. 


Jones, 


Mirrors and Picture Frames 


REGILDED at this season, or during the Summer months. Prices 
very moderate, and careful estimates made at any time. PAINTINGS 
CLEANED, varnished and restored in the most careful and artistic 
manner, practical experience of many years fitting us unusually well 
for this department of our business. 

STORAGE OF PICTURES AND MIRRORS for short or long 
periods. PACKING AND REMOVALS AND SHIPMENT atall 
times at short notice, 

NEW PAINTINGS AND WATER COLORS at all times on 
exhibition. Choice ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS; the newest 
PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOTYPES; handsome PIC- 
TURE FRAMES; all the ‘‘ ROGERS’ GROUPS.” 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Hovcuton, Mirruw & Co’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Beginnings of New England. 


The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil 
and Religious Liberty. By JoHN FIsKE. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Mr. Fiske has here produced a book of equal 
interest and importance. His conscientious thor- 
oughness of research, his marvelous candor, and the 
unsurpassed clearness of his style are conspicuous in 
this work, 


Indoor Studies. 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


CONTENTS: — Thoreau; Science and Literature; 
Science and the Poets; Matthew Arnold’s Criticism ; 
Arnold’s View of Emerson and Carlyle; Gilbert 
White’s Book; A Malformed Giant; and several 
briefer essays. 


N. B.—The price of Mr. Burrough's other books, 
heretofore $1.50 each, is now $1.25. 


Riverside Library for Young People 
3. BIRDS THROUGH AN OPERA-GLASS. 
By FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. 
4. UP AND DOWN THE BROOKS. 
E, BAMFORD. 


By MARY 


With illustrations. 16mo, 75 cents each. 


The books of this library promise to meet a want 
deeply felt by parents and teachers for books of equal 
interest and worth which young people can unhesi- 
tatingly be advised to read. 


Thackeray's Works. 
Illustrated Library Edition. 
THE HIsTORY OF PENDENNIS. 2 vols. 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50 each. 


crown 


George Washington. 


By Henry Casot LODGE. Vols. 20 and 21 of 
“American Statesmen.”’ 2 vols. 16mo, $2.50. 


Mr. Lodge, whose volumes on Alexander Hamilton 
and Daniel Webster are among the best in the valua- 
ble series of ‘‘American Statesmen,” has made a very 
thorough study of the civil career and influence. of 
Washington. This work cannot fail to shed much 
light on the interior discussions and vexed questions 
which filled the years preceding, during, and follow- 
ing the Revolution; it cannot fail also to bring out 
distinctly the profound wisdom, the almost unerring 
judgment, and the great moral force of Washington. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Rogers and his Contemporaries. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, author of ‘‘ Samuel Sharpe,” 
“The Early Life of Samuel Rogers,” etc. 2 vol- 
umes, large post 8vo, cloth. Price, $5.00. 

These volumes contain hitherto unpublished letters from Lord Byron, 


Wordsworth, Coleridge, Sir Walter Scott, Southey, Crabbe, Lord Hol- 
land, Napoleon and others. 

«Mr, Clayden, whose long training as a writer of leading articles for 
a great London newspaper admirably qualified him for what has 
evidently been a labor of love, has connected his selections from 
Rogers’s correspondence by a sufficiently full narrative and by all 
needful elucidations. His style is clear, compact, and straightforward, 
and his volumes furnish abundant materials for forming a just estimate 
of Rogers’s place in English literature and English social life.”’— 
Boston Post. 


By Leafy Ways. 
Brief Studies in the Book of Nature. By F. A. 
KNIGHT. With numerous beautiful illustrations 


by E. T. Compton. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


‘The author leads us through all the varying year in a series of 
delightful chapters. It is hard to single out one as superior tu another, 
His diction has a character of its own. So ingeniously does he blend 
what he has seen with what he has read, and all im such an original 
manner, that one feels one’s self in the presence of anew master. He 
transmutes the spirit of the country into the language of the townina 
way which appeals alike to the naturalist and to the man of letters. 
His very table of contents is enough to make a Londoner long for 
another holiday.”—London Academy, 


Seraphita. 


By HonorE DE BAuzac. Translated by Katha- 

rine Prescott Wormeley. With an Introduction 

by George Frederic Parsons. 1 volume, I2mo, 
half Russia. Price, $1.50. 

This is a completing volume of Balzac’s three Philosophical Novels 

(‘‘ The Magic Skin” and “‘ Louis Lambert” already published), and is 


most important to a complete understanding of this master’s esoteric 
work. 


Sunday-school Stories 


On the Golden Texts of the International Lessons 
of 1889. First Part. January to June. Second 
Part. July to December. By EDWARD E. HALE. 
2 volumes, 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00 per volume. 


It is a kind of work which has not been done before—which is rather 
remarkable when we consider that some milliens of children are 
studying the lessons in question, But the value of a bright story, 
illustrating the truth of the lesson, without denominational bias, but 
with strong religious feeling, and in a way to connect it with practical 
life, is obvious; and it is this which Mr, Hale and those associates with 
him have given us. Parents and Sunday-school teachers will welcome 
these volumes.”’— Boston Journad. 


Sunday-school Stories for Little 
Children. 

On the Golden Texts of the International Lessons 

of 1889. July—December. By Miss LUCRETIA 

P. HALE and Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN. I vol- 


ume, square, 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


I therefore urged Mrs. Whitman and my sister Lucretia to undertake 
at once the compilation of a volume which should meet the purposes ot 
the younger classes in all our Sunday-schools, as they engaged in the 
study of the International texts forthis year, They have undertaken this 
very pleasant office, and the reader has in hand the stories which they 
have provided for the little people.—Zdward £. Hale. 


REMEMBER THAT THE 


Boston Cook Book, 


By Mrs. D. A. LINcoLy, is the very best Cook-Book in 
the world. soillustrations,600 pages. Price $2.00. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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THE RIGHT BOOKS 


AT THE RIGHT TIME. 


CANNING AND PRESERVING | 


BY MRS. S. T. RORER. 


A useful little volume. Mrs. Rorer’s exhaustive 
information on the subjects of preserves, pickles, 
jellies, syrups, and canned géds generally, is here 
placed at the service of the public in a cheap and 
convenient form.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Paper Covers, - - - 
Bound in Cloth, - - 


40 cents 
75 cents 


| hot to think”’ 


| Paper Covers, - 


HOT WEATHER DISHES 


BY MRS. S. T. RORER. 


A seasonable and appetizing book, full of good 
things, and certain to prove a valuable companion to 
the tired house-keeper, when the weather gets ‘‘ too 
about what is good and wholesome to 
eat.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


40 cents 


Bound in Cloth, - - 75 cents 


MRS. RORER’S COOK BOOK 


Brimful of just the information any housekeeping will be the better for, and any house- 
keeper the richer for, if she acts on its advice. Every recipe in Mrs. Rorer’s Book has been 
tried, and proved good. Every one is a practical, common-sense recipe, fitted for the needs 
of practical, common-sense people. 

Bound in Washable Oil-Cloth Covers, - - - - $1.75 


Any bookstore has these books, or send price to the publishers, Arnold & Company, Philadelphia, and receive 
them by return mail, free. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 
SOLD BY pone WANAMAKER. 


LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE 
IN AMERICA. 








Libraries Purchased. 


Being already recognized as the largest dealers in Old Books in the United 


States, we want all the old books we can find. If you have a large or small quantity 
of books you do not want, or if you have a library of any number of volumes, either 
as Owner or executor, let us know, and we will call and examine them, whether in or 
out of the city, and we are always prepared to buy and pay the cash at once, whether 
it amounts to five dollars or five thousand. 


Watson's Annals of Philadelphia. 


Three Large Volumes for $5.00. 


Every person who is interested in the history of Philadelphia should have a copy 
of ‘The Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in the Olden Time,” by John F. 
Watson, enlarged, with many revisions and additions by Willis P. Hazard. It is the only 
book that is an authority on the early history ot our city. We have purchased the 
stereotype plates and copyright of this well-known book; made a new edition, 
three volumes, octavo, containing over 1700 pages, and upwards of seventy illustrations 
of old Philadelphia Landmarks, which we sell at five dollars, for the entire set of three 
volumes. It would be a desirable gift to any resident of Philadelphia. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. 9 South Ninth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


First Store below Market Street, 
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“Yours, Merrily,” 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


The People I’ve Smiled With. 


P. WILDER, the American Humorist. With two 
portraits. Extra cloth, gilt top, etc., $1.50 


**. . . Blessed be he who with merry quip beguiles tedious hours or 
causes one flower of merriment to bloom in the desert of selfishness and 
sorrow. . is name is synony mous with mirth,”—/ohn A, Cockerill, 
Editor N. Y. World. 

*« The book is full of good stories and clever bits of pen portraiture. 
Noone can read it and not be amused. It is impregnated with a fund of 
humor that is simply irresistible.” 


In answer to repeated calls, we have prepared an 
edition in paper binding at 50 cents, of the 
most popular book of this year. 


Jonathan and His Continent. 


Rambles through American Society. By Max 
O'RELL and JACK ALLYN. Paper 50 cents; cloth, 
gilt, etc., $1.50. 
“A volume of sparkle and delight from title page to finish.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 
*« There is not a dull page in it."—WV. V. World. 
“ One reads the book with a perpetual smile on one’s face,”’— Chicago 
News. 
“* Will be read, talked of, and enjoyed.”—Boston Home Journal. 


Plain Talks 

Makers. 

By F. McCreapy Harris (Hope Ledyard). 1 
vol., boards, new style, 40 cents. 


with Young Home 


The Coming School. 


By ELLEN E. Kenyon. A sequel to ‘‘ The Young 
Idea,”’ by Caroline B. Le Row. Boards, new 
style, 50 cents; cloth, etc., $1.00. 


LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


Cassell’s Sunshine Series 
OF CHOICE COPYRIGHT FICTION. 


Illuminated paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


THE SECRET OF THE LAMAS. A Tale of Thibet. 

A SWALLOW’S WING, A Tale of Pekin, by CHas. 
HANNAN. 

THE LAST OF THE VAN SLACKS. 
VAN ZILE. 

THE SMUGGLER OF KING’S COVE. 
NUS CoB, JR. 

THE BANKER OF BANKERSVILLE. 
RICE THOMPSON. 

THE DIAMOND BUTTON. .By BarcLay NorTH. 


BALDY’S POINT. By Mrs. J. H. WALWorRTH. 
TIME’S SCYTHE. By JANE VALENTINE. 
RENTED A HUSBAND. By VolIsIn. 

AN HOUR'S PROMISE. By ANNIE ELIOT. 
BURKETT’S LOCK. By M. G. McCLELLAND. 


By E. S. 
By SYLva- 


By Mavu- 


Complete catalogue free to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
104-106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


| the ‘‘ Universal Library,” 


The 


| Carisbrooke Library. 


Recollections of a Merry Little Life, by MARSHALL | 


Edited by 


Henry Morley, LL. D., 


Professor of English Literature at University College, 
London. 


NOW READY: 
Vol. 


The Tale ofa Tub, and Other Works. 


By JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Vol. 2. 


Tales of the Seven Deadly Sins. 


Being the Confessio Amantis of JOHN GOWER. 


Vol. 3. 
The Earlier Life and the Chief 
Earlier Works of Daniel Defoe. 


IN PREPARATION: 
Vol. 4. 


Early Prose Romances. 


12mo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, and half rox- 
burghe, gilt top. 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


‘‘The Carisbrooke Library” is a continuation of 
with some changes of form 
It will include books for which the 
volumes of the former series did n _llow sufficient 
room. Sometimes inthe ‘‘Univérsal Livrary”’ a large 
book — Hobbes’s ‘“‘ Leviathan,” for example — was 
packed into smalltype. Inthe ‘‘ Carisbrooke Library ” 
there will be no small type. The volumes will be 
larger ; each of about four hundred and fifty pages. 
They will be handsome library volumes, printed with 
clear type upon good paper, and they will be published 
in alternate months. In the ‘ Universal Library” 
the editor’s introduction to each volume was restricted 
to four pages, and there was no annotation. In the 
‘Carisbrooke Library,” with larger leisure and a two 
months’ interval between the volumes, it will be pos- 
sible for the editor to give more help towards the 
enjoyment of each book. There will be fuller intro- 


and method. 


| ductions, and there will be notes. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 





He Got it Wrong! 


“ Man wants but little here below, Nor wants that little long.” The man who wrote it couldn't 
know, events would prove him wrong. This may be true in all degrees of suffering 
and crime; But man wants all things else he sees, And wants them all the time. 

In fact, one certainty is sad, concerning ease and wealth; Man wants them both so very bad, 
he gives for them his health; Then, may be, in his wealthy woe, he may. indorse the 
song—‘ Man wants but little here below, Nor wants that little long.” 

Still if you have health you have everything. Here’s a capital way to recover it, if it is lost, 
and a splendid means of preserving it, if it is endangered : 


“‘T fully indorse the Compound Oxygen Treatment.” 


J. F. SPENCE, 
President of Grant Memorial University. 


Athens, Tenn. 


“Tam satisfied that the Compound Oxygen is an 
excellent remedy. 


Dr. O. A. DARBY, 
President of Columbia Female College. 
Columbia, S. C., March 13, 1888. 


“IT regard your Treatment by Inhalation as a won- 
derful discovery of science and a blessing to suffering 
humanity. 


REv. A. A. JOHNSON, 
President of Wesleyan College. 
Fort Worth, Texas, November 2, 1888. 


‘‘T commend your specific to the thousands of suffer- 
ers from Catarrh, with its attendant ills. 


W. D. PARKER, 
5 ’ President of State Normal School. 
River Falls, Wis., September 14, 1879. 


‘‘T have observed the effects of Compound Oxygen 
in the case of my brother-in-law, who has been won- 
derfully restored by it. 

‘“‘ Beyond his case my observation does not go, but 
it strikes me as the remedy for certain classes of 
diseases.”’ 

WARREN A. CANDLER, 


President Emory College. 
Oxford, Ga., Nov. 1, 1888. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen Treatment has been used in over 50,000 cases by physicians 
in their practice, and by individuals independently ; over 1000 physicians, and more than 49,000 invalids. 

If you would like to know whom this treatment has cured, what were the diseases removed, and where 
these restored and revitalized men and women are to be found, drop a postal to Drs. Starkey & Palen. 

Return mail will bring you a list of those cured, and a brochure of 200 pages, containing a history of the 
results of the Compound Oxygen Treatment in cases of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Prostration, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and all complaints of a chronic nature. 


Address, 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 


’ 120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. - : : 
Sah Church Stree, Toronto, Canada, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Press of 
‘ Times Printing House, 





